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ROUND THE EASEL: SOME MEMORIES OF A 
PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


BY EDWIN A. WARD. 
II. 


THE series of portraits which I painted for Sir Henry Lucy com- 
prises pictures of Henry Lucy himself, Henry Labouchere, Sir 
Francis Burnand, Lord Rosebery, Lord Morley, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Arthur Balfour, Joseph Cowen of Newcastle, Sir Henry 
Irving, Joseph Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, and Sir 
John Tenniel. 

Sir Henry Lucy, upon giving up his town house and retiring to 
his country place at Hythe, presented this collection of small 
portraits to the Reform Club, where they now hang in the room 
known as the ‘ Guest Room.’ 

Labouchere was a most amusing sitter. The first morning I 
called at his house in Queen Anne’s Gate, with an introduction 
from Mr. Henry Lucy (as he then was), Labouchere met me at the 
top of the staircase leading to the drawing-room, and as he welcomed 
me he remarked, ‘ Did you notice a man in the hall as you came 
through ?’ 

I replied that I had seen a man there as I entered. 

‘Well,’ he continued, consulting a letter he held in his hand, 
“he wants me to lend him £5. Would you advise me to do this ?’ 

This was a little disconcerting at a first interview. I have 
no doubt he lent the fiver, as, in spite of all his assumption of cynical 
indifference, he was capable of much real kindness, though the last 
person in the world to admit it. 

I remember Sir John Robinson telling me that in the early days 
of his association with the Datly News, of which Labouchere was 
at that time a large shareholder, the finance of the paper was in a 
very anaemic condition. Robinson began to wonder where the 
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money was coming from to meet the daily bill of costs, including 
the item of his own salary. Labouchere advised him not to worry 
about trifles of that kind, but to accept shares in lieu of ready 
money. 

Robinson acted up to this advice, and as the Daily News became 
a highly prosperous property, it proved a very lucrative invest- 
ment. Years afterwards Robinson tried to thank Labouchere 
for putting him into such an exceedingly good thing ; but Labouchere 
said ‘My dear fellow, you are quite mistaken. I never did 
anything of the kind.’ 

Robinson happening to meet Archibald Forbes in Fleet Street 
at the beginning of the Franco-Prussian war, seized him by the 
arm and dragged him along to his room at the Daily News office. 
‘Now! Will you sign on as war correspondent for the Daily News ? 
Any terms you like.’ Forbes assented, the necessary documents 
were duly signed, and Forbes rose to take his leave and make his 
preparations for the campaign; but Robinson sternly refused to 
allow him to leave the office until the moment arrived for catching 
his train at Charing Cross to convey him to the war zone. 

‘ But I must go home to get my kit, and to say good-bye to my 
people !’ protested Forbes. 

‘You will do nothing of the sort,’ said Robinson. ‘Sit down 
and make a list of your requirements, and I will send out and pur- 
chase everything you want, and then see you off by the first train 
for the front. You were in my pay and service from the moment 
this document was signed, and I am taking no chances of any 
wealthy newspaper proprietors tempting you to break your 
contract.’ 

A make-shift bed was rigged up there in Robinson’s room at 
the office, and Forbes spent the night under war conditions as 
Robinson’s prisoner in Bouverie Street. That these extreme 
measures were amply justified is known to every student versed 
in the history of daily newspapers of the time. 

Archibald Forbes, the father and greatest of ail war corre- 
spondents, forced the Daily News into premier position by the 
brilliance of his contributions from the seat of war, and for many 
years the paper reaped the reward of the sagacity, energy, and 
enterprise exercised by its astute manager in the engagement as 
war correspondent of Archibald Forbes. 

Of all the famous folk I have been called upon to paint, surely 
Sir Francis Burnand, the famous editor of Punch, was the breeziest. 
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His humour was fresh, clean, and vigorous. During the sittings 
for his portrait he ‘faced the music’ like a man; the only thing 
that disturbed his equanimity was the sound made by itinerant 
musicians. The instant they started he became a madman. 
Rushing to the window he flung it open wide, and shook his fist 
in a fury of passion at the unfortunate organ-grinder, and if that did 
not frighten him, he tore from the room downstairs and out into 
the street, and did not return until the unfortunate performer had 
been moved by the police ; then he would return breathless, vowing 
vengeance upon the miserable man and his monkey. I have known 
this episode to repeat itself two or three times during the morning, 
and very disturbing it was in every sense. 

We had many talks. In matters of art, Burnand was intolerant 
of anything but that to which he had grown accustomed. Thirty- 
five years ago Sargent was regarded by the vast majority of people 
who consider themselves judges of art as a freakish innovator, using 
his great skill in shameless attempts to surprise and startle the 
artistic public, and striving to attract notoriety by merciless methods 
in the portrayal of his sitters. 

I knew Sargent very slightly, but quite enough to see that all 
this was absolutely at variance with the facts. Sincerity, tireless 
industry, and a modest indifference to praise or blame were the 
characteristics apparent to any impartial observer. 

Burnand’s intolerance was very marked as we discussed the 
work of this brilliant young American. He would not allow that 
his work had any merit whatsoever. At last, in despair of con- 
vincing or affecting his judgment one iota, I ventured to suggest 
that, as a very humble worker in the art of painting, I happened 
to know how exceedingly difficult it was to paint as well as that. 

‘ Difficult, my dear sir,’ replied Burnand. ‘I only wish to 
God it were impossible.’ 

As it happened, Burnand was sitting to Herkomer during the 
time that I was painting him, and, oddly enough, the two portraits 
were on show at the same exhibition held at the New Gallery. 

When I painted the late Sir Thomas Sutherland he was also 
giving sittings to Sargent. I was naturally much interested to hear 
of the progress of this picture, and one morning Sir Thomas in- 
formed me that on the previous day he had been to Sargent for the 
last time, and that the picture was completed. He proceeded to 
describe the final sitting. The portrait had been commissioned 
by the P. & O. Co., and the Directors were due to inspect the 
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picture at 1.30. Sargent had asked Sir Thomas to come about 
12 o’clock. To the surprise and consternation of Sir Thomas, 
who concluded that the work with which he was more than satisfied 
was finished, Sargent, without a word, commenced by completely 
obliterating the face. He then started afresh, and completely 
repainted the head before the arrival of the Directors of the P. & 0. 
an hour and a half later. It was never touched again—surely a 
tour de force demanding nerve, skill, and complete confidence in 
the consummate mastery of his material. 

I met Mark Twain (S. J. Clemens) at a luncheon party given 
by Sir Henry Lucy at his famous flat in Ashley Gardens—surely 
no table in a private house was ever laid that had gathered round 
it from time to time such an array of remarkable people from every 
part of the habitable globe. It was during the period when I was 
at work on the collection of celebrities for Alfred Harmsworth (as 
he was then). This seemed to me an excellent opportunity for 
fixing up a portrait of Mark Twain, and arranging for the sittings 
right away. The great humorist offered no insuperable objection 
to the proposition and promised to communicate with me as soon 
as possible. In due time a letter arrived, saying that all that was 
necessary before proceeding with the business was a signed request 
from Mr. Alfred Harmsworth to the effect that he desired to add 
the portrait of Mr. Clemens to the collection which he was 
forming. 

Hitherto all my arrangements with Alfred Harmsworth had 
been verbal ones, and I possessed no letter of any kind to produce. 
However, I went along to Carmelite House to obtain his authority 
to proceed with the portrait, only to find that he was abroad, and 
that no correspondence of any kind was to be forwarded. This 
was rather a facer, so I put the case before his brothers, who were 
quite alive to its importance from the fact that Mark Twain was 
not making a prolonged stay in England, but declined, one and all, 
to undertake the responsibility of acting sponsor for their brother 
Alfred in his absence. Under the circumstances I made a personal 
appeal to Mark Twain, who said ‘ Why! you just come along and 
see Mrs. Clemens, and what she says goes.’ 

The dear lady—and she was a dear lady—after listening to my 
story, said ‘ Why, certainly, Mr. Ward. I'll bring him along to sit 
myself next Tuesday morning at 11 o’clock, otherwise he would 
spend the entire day trying to get to you. He never knows his 
own way anywhere.’ 
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What a wonderful little man Mark Twain was! Fairly punctual 
in arriving, he made himself quite at home, and talked, talked, 
talked. I never knew any mortal could be so incessantly amusing, 
and though he said so much, and kept it up all day long, there was 
never an idle word or one too much. His vocabulary was studded 
with the strongest oaths I ever listened to, but they flowed from 
his lips like polished pearls, and their veiled violence fell on your 
ears without offence, just sufficing to impart a little lurid colour to 
his conversation, which certainly did not lack sparkle. A little 
element of surprise was there, and he took a mischievous delight 
in enlisting your sympathy at great length with the most subtle 
dexterity ; then at last, without warning, would come the word 
like a flash, revealing every rung of the ladder he had been luring 
you to climb, in order to let you down with a bang to the bottom. 

Mr. Clemens was a little late on one occasion; he had been 
detained, and was obviously labouring under considerable annoy- 
ance. He told me all about it as follows : ‘I called at your District 
Postal Telegraphic Department. I had an important message to 
send, and found quite a large number of people who were there 
for a similar purpose. Seated at the counter on the other side of 
the wire enclosure was a young man quietly reading a book. He 
appeared to be so deeply absorbed in the matter it contained as 
to be perfectly oblivious of the fact that he was keeping twenty or 
thirty people waiting ; and there was I, having taken quite a lot of 
pains in writing out my telegram, filling it all in according to regu- 
lations, one of a group of people respectable in appearance and 
exhibiting great patience while waiting until such time as the young 
nobleman behind the wire fence should deign to deal with the 
written message on a telegraphic form which each person held 
meekly in his hand. 

‘From where I stood it was not possible to discover the nature 
or style of the book which gripped him ; but the thing could not 
go on. I said “ Young man! You are no mere member of the 
Royal Family—you are the Third Person in the Trinity, by God!” 
I received immediate attention.’ 

A portrait of Cecil Rhodes was on view in the studio when 
Mark Twain commenced his sittings, but his vocabulary became 
80 violent and varied, leaving no room for doubt as to his views 
regarding the policy of the British in South Africa and the part 
played in it by Cecil Rhodes, that I was compelled to move the 
picture out of the range of his vision. I was a little surprised to 
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find that he had no good word to say for the works of Charles 
Dickens. He seemed to be quite blind to his qualities, and for the 
life of him he failed to see where the humour came in. 

The only person who really seemed to interest him was the 
queer little slipshod Irish maid-of-all-work who served our simple 
meals. God had certainly neglected to supply her with good 
looks. Undersized, unshapely, she was just an oddity, and might 
have posed for the Marchioness in Dickens’ ‘ Old Curiosity Shop’ ; 
but her face shone like the sun, and a radiant smile made you 
forget the unkindness of the Creator in the assembling of her 
features. Mark Twain took to her from the first, and when he 
departed he presented Kean with a complete signed edition of his 
works. Just before this I had been engaged upon portraits of the 
Harmsworth brothers, and two or three of the younger ones had 
chaffed Kean unmercifully, and despatched her upon all sorts of 
whimsical errands, for which, I am bound to say, they tipped her 
lavishly. When Mark Twain’s picture was completed, I asked 
Kean what she thought of Mr. Clemens. She signified her complete 
approval, adding ‘ What a relief after them ’Armsworths! ’ 

The picture was framed, and delivered to Alfred Harmsworth 
at Carmelite House. In the course of time I received a communica- 
tion from Mr. Sutton, his secretary. It ran: ‘Mr. Harmsworth 
says that he does not know Mark Twain, he has never read any of 
his writings, and he does not want his portrait. Will you kindly 
have it removed as soon as possible ? ’ 

About a year afterwards I was asked to call at Berkeley Square 
to see Mr. Harmsworth. 

‘What have you done with the picture you painted of Mark 
Twain ?’ he asked. 

“It is still in my possession.’ 

‘Well, I want to buy it. I have just returned from America, 
where I met Mark Twain many times. He is the only really funny 
man I have ever known. Colonel Harvey, of Harper Brothers, 
has been exceedingly kind to me, and I want to present him with 
your portrait of Mark Twain, for whom he entertains the greatest 
possible regard.’ 

‘Cast your bread upon the waters, and it shall return to you 
after many days.’ 


Perhaps one might say a word regarding the absurdity of a 
duel in the business of a bargain between a man like Alfred Harms- 
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worth and a man of more ordinary calibre. It was pitting an 
old-fashioned frigate against a mystery ship armed with every 
conceivable up-to-date device for attack and defence. His 
mobile point of view was very baffling to an opponent who had 
hampered himself with any preconceived idea as to the line of 
action to be adopted by this formidable adversary, who was able 
at will to submerge, to fly if he found it advisable, or, without 
warning, to become a fortress. 

In our first affray with ‘ The Chief,’ as he was soon to be chris- 
tened. I was defeated before ever entering the ring. I was credibly 
informed by people who really ought to have known better (managers 
and editors of old-established dailies) that this mushroom culture 
of halfpenny papers was foredoomed to failure, and that their 
financial downfall was imminent—an impression which I afterwards 
learned the Harmsworths took small pains to discourage. I was 
actually warned that whatever terms I was able to arrange, it would 
be wise to see that I got the money quickly before it was too late. 
Small wonder that I only ventured to suggest the most modest 
remuneration when brought face to face for the first time with 
the man who was prepared to entrust me with many important 
commissions on my own terms. 

Whistler, in common with many remarkable men I have met, 
possessed to a peculiar degree the power of compelling devotion. 
He was always surrounded and waited upon hand and foot by a 
group of young men, all clever in their different ways, who called 
him ‘ Master.’ 

During his brief reign as President of the Society of British 
Artists he made a bold attempt to eliminate all that was ‘ British ’ 
from that old-fashioned and highly respectable institution. He 
and his devoted band of followers made a point of appearing in 
evening dress at a period when the Master and his men must have 
lacked the price of a meal at all in keeping with their highly superior 
appearance. When Whistler wanted a thing, he went after it 
with an utter contempt for consequences or the feelings of others. 

When at length the sturdy old Bohemian British members 
of the Institution rebelled, and eventually dethroned him, he 
addressed his successor, Mr. Wyke Bayliss, as follows: ‘ Well, Mr. 
Bayley,’ upon which Mr. Bayliss, not to be beaten, retorted, ‘ There 
is one duty, Mr. Whistle, which you have forgotten to perform 
before vacating the chair, and that is to congratulate the new 
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President ’"—which, of course, Whistler proceeded to do. Then, 
with a wave of his hand, collecting his little band of stalwarts, 
he wound up, ‘And now the Artists take their departure, and 
only the British remain.’ 

During the tenure of his house in Tite Street, Whistler did a 
certain amount of entertaining, and procured his supply of wine 
from the local wine-merchant in the King’s Road, Chelsea, who 
allowed him long credit in consideration of the fact that Whistler 
recommended him to many of the great folk who frequented the 
studio. 

Whistler, apparently, at this time was in financial straits, and 
also owed a considerable sum to Chapman, the picture frame- 
maker, who called one day to ask for settlement of his long out- 
standing account. 

Whistler received him most cordially and pressed him to partake 
of a glass of wine. Chapman, while appreciating the courtesy of 
his client, felt it his duty to decline the proffered refreshment, and 
ventured to remark ‘ You will pardon me, Mr. Whistler, but while 
you find yourself unable to settle my bill, I am surprised that you 
are able to indulge in the extravagance of champagne.’ 

‘ Oh, don’t let that worry you, my dear Chapman,’ said Whistler ; 
‘I don’t pay for that, either.’ 

Whistler told me he was dining out shortly after his libel action 
against Ruskin, and was holding forth on the miserable methods 
of his adversary, when a lady, who was sitting on his right, ex- 
postulated with him upon the violence of his tirade, saying ‘ You 
perhaps are not aware that Mr. Ruskin is an uncle of mine ?’ 

‘Never mind, my dear madam,’ ejaculated Whistler, ‘ we all 
have relations of whom we are more or less ashamed.’ 

On another occasion he was ventilating his views upon Art in 
general before a mixed assembly. Mr. Wedmore, the art critic 
of the Standard, ventured to interrupt him with the remark, ‘ What 
are we to do who find ourselves in disagreement with Mr. Whistler’s 
principles ? ’ 

‘Do, my dear sir? Why, dte/’ came the strident reply. 

Whistler could not brook the slightest appearance or suggestion 
of independence or insubordination from any of his faithful band of 
followers, and when Mortimer Menpes announced his intention 
of going to Japan (Japanese art Whistler regarded as his own 
private property and discovery), he was furious, and never forgave 
what he considered an infringement of his patent. 
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The late Sir Thomas Sutherland, while Chairman of the P. & O., 
told me that in his bachelor days he saw a good deal of Jimmy 
Whistler during the period when he was having his famous dispute 
with Leyland over the Peacock Room. On a certain Sunday 
about that time Sir Thomas was going to Southampton to board 
one of his new P. & O. ships on its trial trip. He invited Whistler 
to bring a few friends and join him. They were to meet at Waterloo 
Station on the Sunday afternoon. 

As they waited for the train Sir Thomas remarked, ‘I suppose 
you fellows have partaken of the usual Sunday mid-day dinner, so 
there will be no necessity to dine before embarking to-night.’ But 
it appeared his guests had lunched lightly, as they supposed late 
dinner would be provided, and Whistler suggested that as they 
were not dining on board, and seeing it was Sunday night, it would 
be as well to wire to the Terminus Hotel at Southampton, and 
order dinner to be ready for them on their arrival. 

Sir Thomas thereupon telegraphed: ‘Please prepare dinner 
for self and party on arrival by boat-train to-night. Sutherland.’ 

Upon their arrival at Southampton, Sir Thomas was considerably 
surprised to find the station decorated and a crimson carpet leading 
from the platform to the hotel entrance. They were met by the 
Superintendent of the Line, attended by as many Directors as 
could be summoned at short notice on the Sabbath. 

Upon inquiring the reason for all this pomp and ceremony, it tran- 
spired that from the telegram they had concluded that the Duke 
of Sutherland with a ducal party was arriving, and a magnificent 
banquet had been prepared with all the floral decoration available. 

Sir Thomas, Whistler and his friends felt that the only thing to 
do was to face the feast as it stood. When it was all over, Sir 
Thomas put it to them that once on the ship they would be his 
guests, but as the banquet had been rather thrust upon them, it 
would be only fair if they each bore their own share of the bill, 
which was quite in keeping with the fare provided. Whistler and 
his friends laughed and scoffed at the mere idea of mincing the 
matter in this manner, and there was nothing but for Sir Thomas 
to grin, pay, and bear it. 

It appears that some days after their return to town a message 
reached Sir Thomas that Whistler would like to see him. Upon 
calling at Whistler’s studio he was shown a charming sketch 
reminiscent of the scene that night upon which they had embarked 
upon the trial trip in the new P. & O. 
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Sir Thomas, much struck by the beauty of the study, asked 
Whistler what sort of sum he would receive for it if it were for sale. 
Whistler, never timorous about such matters, replied that he was 
prepared to sacrifice it for 700 guineas. ‘Seven hundred fiddle- 
sticks,’ said Sir Thomas, and laughingly left the studio. 

This was the ‘ study ’ called by Whustler ‘ Valparaiso—evening,’ 
which was later sold for 12,000 guineas. Little did Sir Thomas 
think he would live to see the day when this little sketch would 
realise seventeen times the sum he refused to pay. 

‘Captain’ Hill, the Bond Street tailor, who had a large house 
in Brighton, was a collector of modern pictures, and took a great 
interest in the artists themselves. He had commissioned Whistler 
to paint a picture for him, and it was arranged that he should take 
the picture down to Brighton and choose the place where it should 
hang. When Whistler arrived, his host and party were out for 
the day. When they returned in the evening they found Whistler 
fast asleep on the sofa, the collection of pictures entirely re-hung, 
and his own contribution hanging in the place of honour. 

Watts and Whistler were as the poles asunder. What Watts 
thought of Whistler is not recorded; Whistler, in his reckless 
disregard of all convention, declared that Watts was a ‘damned 
old muddler.’ The restraint and repose of Whistler’s contribution 
to the art of his period was strangely at variance with the rattle 
of his raillery. He poured forth a mocking torrent of irresponsible 
derision from which no mortal, however eminent, was immune. 

So far as I knew he was no church-goer, yet the incumbent 
at that time of the Old Chelsea Church told me that each Sunday 
Whistler never missed conducting his mother as far as the church 
door, and after the service he was there again to take her 
home. 

I have often seen him at picture exhibitions, where he was 
always stationed in front of his own work, holding forth on its 
merits to a small crowd of faithful adherents who clustered round, 
muttering their jargon of wonder and admiration. Only once did 
I see him bestow any attention on other work than his own. This 
was when some drawings by his wife were included in the exhibition. 
For these he had nothing but unstinted praise, and I was informed 
by one of his disciples that all the tenderness and consideration 
of which he was capable were reserved for her, and that when she 
died he was utterly broken up by her loss. 

Whistler is usually associated with stories if not actually 
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malicious, at any rate relying upon a certain amount of sting, and 
possessing what might mildly be classified as pungent humour; 
but that he could be kind on occasions is indisputable. 

One evening at Joseph Pennell’s attractive abode in Adelphi 
Terrace he found as a fellow guest Aubrey Beardsley, for whose 
work hitherto he had avowed a wholesome dislike. Beardsley, an 
abnormally delicate, sensitive creature, felt this gratuitous slight 
upon his productions very acutely. As it happened, Pennell and 
Beardsley were busily engaged examining some proofs of the latter’s 
work at the moment Whistler arrived, and Beardsley with nervous, 
trembling hands hastily attempted, by turning them face downwards, 
to conceal the work for which Whistler had previously expressed 
his unmitigated contempt. Whistler, however, insisted on seeing 
the drawings, and turning them over on the table, he placed his 
hand upon Beardsley’s shoulder, who was waiting in deadly fear 
for the fall of some biting, critical badinage. 

‘ My dear Beardsley, I beg your pardon for anything disparaging 
I may have said about your work. I fully realise now that you 
are a great artist.’ 

Aubrey Beardsley burst into tears, and sobbed like a child. 


Alfred Gilbert I knew, a great artist, quite unappreciated by 
the crowd, but universally admitted by his fellow-craftsmen to 
be the greatest sculptor since Alfred Stevens, who designed the 
Wellington Memorial now in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Stevens evinced 
consummate accomplishment in any material—even as a painter 
he was as good as the best. A visit to the Tate Gallery will 
demonstrate this fact beyond all question. 

Alfred Gilbert now lives at Bruges. The devotion he bestowed 
upon his art was out of all proportion to his capacity for managing 
the commercial side of his affairs, with the disastrous result that 
in the height of his fame he was declared a bankrupt, resigned his 
membership of the Royal Academy, and sought sanctuary and peace 
in that quaint old backwater of Belgium. 

In company with my old friend, St. John Harmsworth, I paid 
& visit to Gilbert at Bruges some ten years ago. There we found 
him, brilliant as ever and quite uncomplaining, working away 
as well as his broken health would permit. He told me a dramatic 
story, typical of his contempt for the Philistine treatment he had 
experienced at the hands of his British (so-called) patrons. 

On the night previous to the day that heralded the seizure of 
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his goods, chattels, and works of art, representing the strenuous 
endeavour of a lifetime, he gave a great party on this, the eve of 
huis downfall, and invited all the famous folk of his time. When, 
in the small hours of the morning, the last guest had departed, he 
hired in a gang of men armed with pickaxe, crowbar, and hammer 
to smash all the plaster casts of the great works to which the best 
years of his life had been devoted. The idea of these children of 
his brain being carted away and exposed for sale in the Caledonian 
Market could not be endured. 

When the sheriff and his men arrived at 9 o’clock, it was to take 
possession of premises knee-deep in splintered plaster of Paris, and 
all the ‘ empties ’ and remains of a notable feast. 

One of Gilbert’s many stories—and he is a great teller of 
stories—illustrates the unwisdom of the man with millions airing 
his money manner in order to impress people with manners but 
no money. Cecil Rhodes called at Gilbert’s studio to commission 
him to execute some designs for South Africa. Gilbert had pre- 
pared some small wax sketch-figures to indicate the sort of thing 
required : it will be remembered by all who knew Gilbert’s work 
how suggestive and beautiful those small wax figures always were. 

Rhodes came in, in his great clumsy manner, which was very 
upsetting to people unprepared for his peculiarities, and being 
shown the little wax models, blurted out that he was ‘ not out to 
furnish a toyshop.’ ‘I want something big! Big! Can’t you 
show me anything I want ?’ 

This was too much for Alfred Gilbert, who quietly conducted 
Rhodes and his party to the door, with the remark, ‘ I know exactly 
the kind of thing you want, and you'll find it in the Euston Road. 
Good-day.’ 

It appears that Rhodes knew that he had gone too far, and made 
several attempts to arrange another meeting with Gilbert, but 
with no result. 

Cecil Rhodes certainly possessed qualities of mind and manner 
which singled him out in any company where he might be found. 
Luscombe Serelle told me that he was present at the final, great 
meeting convened for the consolidation of the De Beers Mines. 
Rhodes, of course, was there, but took little part in the preliminary 
discussion. Then one of the Directors rose and suggested that the 
Combine would find themselves involved in an overwhelming loss 
should the demand for diamonds drop in consequence of their 
eeasing to be fashionable. 
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Rhodes thereupon broke his silence: ‘So long as men are 
foolish and women are vain, the demand for diamonds will 


continue.’ 


Van der Weyde for some years was perhaps the foremost photo- 
grapher of famous people. The pictures he took of Irving, Nansen, 
and other men of that period have never been surpassed. He 
enjoyed a period of considerable prosperity, but was devoured by a 
passion for invention of every sort and kind, and poured the profits 
he derived from his excellent business into mad schemes for ex- 
ploiting ingenious but utterly impracticable ideas—quite foreign 
to his legitimate calling. | 

I remember one stunt into which he thrust all his energies. 
It was in the early days of the motor-car, and he became obsessed 
with the belief that the only real obstacle to the adoption of the 
motor by every householder was the difficulty of finding a suitable 
garage in the immediate vicinity of his dwelling. To meet this 
objection, Van der Weyde designed a collapsible car which, upon 
the release of a powerful spring, could be reduced in width by a 
sort of telescopic axle or swivel action, similar in principle to that 
which governs the ordinary ebony parallel rulers. It increased 
the length of the car, but reduced its width. By this ingenious 
arrangement Van der Weyde hoped to sell a car to every house- 
holder whose garden gate was wide enough to afford passage for a 
good-sized perambulator, garden roller, or wheel-barrow. The 
car could readily be restored to its normal condition by the use 
of a powerful lever, which brought it back into position with a 
click. 

It was pointed out to the inventor that rizidity was the im- 
portant factor in the safety of all cars, but nothing could move 
him from his conviction that his invention solved the only great 
problem barring the universal sale of the motor car. A company 
was formed and a specimen car built. His power of persuasion 
had induced a brother ‘Savage,’ Charles Bertram, the famous 
conjuror, to invest the bulk of his little savings in the concern. 
But the business, like the car, collapsed, and litigation between the 
inventor and his chief capitalist swallowed up what remained of 
their flotation funds. The excellent photographic connexion 
went to pieces through the neglect of its proprietor, and poor 
Charles Bertram’s health gave way, and he died in reduced circum- 
stances. Thus two men, quite remarkable in their respective 
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callings, frittered away the fruits of their labours upon a fantastic 
venture, which a little cold reason would have demonstrated to 
be futile and impracticable. 


Charles Bertram was a lovable fellow, and during the time I 
was painting his portrait told me many stories of his strange 
career. In his early married days he was a partner in a public- 
house business, and a most prosperous concern it was until, through 
some process or other, he became involved in costly litigation, 
which reduced him to a condition of absolute ruin. This was a 
serious state of things for a man saddled with a wife and family of 
young children, accustomed to all the comforts of a well-ordered 
house. Something had to be done, and that quickly. 

He had been in the habit for some years—just for the fun of 
the thing—of performing card tricks and other exhibitions of 
sleight of hand, at which he was accounted quite a ‘star turn’ at 
small social functions confined to the immediate circle of his own 
friends—never thinking that it would ever be necessary to utilise 
this accomplishment as a means of making his livelihood. But 
the pressing nature of his situation called for some practical solu- 
tion. Any idea of getting into debt was repugnant to his proud spirit. 

Pondering over this knotty problem, he found himself one day 
turning the corner of St. James’s Street into Pall Mall. Across 
the way stood Marlborough House. Charles Bertram, seized by a 
sudden impulse, crossed the road, rang the bell, and informed the 
flunkey who opened the door that he desired to see the Prince of 
Wales (later, King Edward VII). Now Bertram was a man of 
excellent manner and presence, always scrupulously and faultlessly 
dressed, and the servant was so impressed by his personality that 
he put him into communication with some person of importance 
in the Household. This official, after listening to his application, 
was compelled to impress upon Bertram that the whole matter 
was a violation of the rules which directed the entourage of a 
royal personage. 

While the business was being discussed, it so happened that the 
Prince of Wales crossed the hall on his way to his carriage, and seeing 
one of his staff engaged in animated talk with a stranger, inquired 
what the difficulty was. The official informed His Royal Highness 
that the gentleman, Mr. Charles Bertram, was sure that the Prince 
of Wales would be interested in some wonderful tricks with cards, 
at which he was an expert. To the surprise of all who were present 
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the Prince, ever a sportsman and a keen judge of character, waived 
for the moment all precedent and formality, and commanded Mr. 
Charles Bertram to appear after dinner that evening. It happened 
to be the night upon which the Prince entertained the members 
of the Jockey Club. Bertram’s ‘show’ before his distinguished 
audience was a huge success, and was the prelude to numerous 
subsequent engagements by Royal Command. It brought him 
endless work of similar character, and he became from henceforth 
Prince of Entertainers. In fact, until a painful illness terminated 
his life in 1912, he was without a rival in his own line. 

During one of his numerous engagements at the old ‘ Tivoli’ 
in the Strand, I encountered Charles Bertram in the Savage Club 
just after his ‘show,’ and noticed his genial affability had been 
considerably ruffled. He told me that during his ‘turn’ he had 
as usual invited a member of the audience to step on to the stage 
to act as confederate in the performance of one of his tricks. As 
was his custom, he had ventured to indulge in a little good-natured 
badinage at the expense of his victim, but had been completely 
nonplussed by the man’s absurd behaviour, to which the audience, 
with quick appreciation of the ridiculous, had responded with 
shouts of laughter. Bertram had been fairly outwitted, and was 
glad to get quit of him. When the curtain rang down, Charlie 
inquired of the stage hands who the ‘ Tomfool ’ was who had given 
him so much trouble. ‘ Why, sir, don’t you know him? That 
was Whimsical Walker.’ This was the Drury Lane Clown, who 
was as celebrated in his own line as Bertram was in his. 


During my visit to India, where I had commissions to paint 
several ruling Princes, I made the acquaintance of Colonel Nevill 
at Hyderabad. He occupied a great house of the bungalow pattern, 
with large verandas, patrolled outside by sentries, as befitting his 
rank of commander of the troops of the Nizam. We were received 
by Mrs. Nevill, whose first inquiry was, ‘But where are your 
servants?’ We had to confess that we were unprovided. She 
said that our servantless condition might make adequate service 
very difficult, but she promised to do her best for us as our visit 
was to be of limited duration. ‘Though,’ as she naively added, 
‘our last visitor came for four days, and stayed four years.’ I 
learned subsequently that their house had long been known as the 
“Red Lion’ by those who had availed themselves of the hospitality 
dispensed so graciously by the genial host and hostess. 
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Mrs. Nevill was in every way a most remarkable woman. She 
was unusually tall, but had become rather stout through living a 
sedentary life after having been accustomed to considerable physical 
activity. She was a great traveller and famous horse-woman in her 
early days. As a bride, she was with Colonel Nevill when, finding 
no room for expansion in the service of his native land, he had taken 
& commission (as many another restless spirit did in those days) 
in the Austrian Army, and was on the staff of the force which occu- 
pied various Italian towns during the war between Austria and 
Italy. ” 
Her father, Charles Lever, was the famous author of many 
novels dealing with the rollicking side of Irish life—‘ Charles 
O'Malley’ and ‘ Harry Lorrequer’ were all the rage when I was 
a@ boy. He was a man of great distinction in his day, and 
filled positions of some importance in the consulate or embassy 
of continental cities. Mrs. Nevill inherited much of her father’s 
vivacious force and sense of humour. She presented a somewhat 
masculine appearance, which her habit of smoking a monstrous 
Trichinopoli cigar on all occasions did not tend to diminish ; 
and her courage was on a par with her remarkable personal 
appearance. 

She and the Colonel were riding about dusk one evening, and 
heard shouts as of people in distress. They rode in the direction 
of the noise, and found some poor village folk, who had been into 
Hyderabad to sell their produce, were being robbed, and all but 
murdered, by a band of Dacoits, with which this region was in- 
fested. Mrs. Nevill and the Colonel rode bang at the mob, and 
separated the robbers from their victims. 

‘Can you hold them while I fetch my Africans ? ’ (the troop of 
Nubians commanded by the Colonel), said Nevill. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Mrs. Nevill. ‘If any man-jack of them tries to 
escape I’ll ride him down.’ And straightway she took up a position 
commanding the narrow bridge, which was their only way of escape, 
and not a man of them ventured to approach within range of her 
horse’s hoofs. 

Back came the Colonel with a batch of his redoubtable Nubians, 
and they captured every robber in the crowd. These had been 
& nuisance in Hyderabad for a long period, and Mrs. Nevill and the 
Colonel received the thanks of the Government of India for their 
skill and daring in ridding the district of the most dangerous band 
of Dacoits in the country. 
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There was no tropical depression about Mrs. Nevill. Cheer- 
fulness and activity radiated from her, and though she had lived 
in this remote place—far away in a native state—without going 
home for thirty years, she showed no sign of pining for the brilliant 
social life by which she had been surrounded in her youth, first as 
the daughter of the famous Charles Lever, and then as Colonel 
Nevill’s bride in the gayest capital in Europe. Both she and 
Colonel Nevill were brilliant conversationalists, and Mrs. Nevill 
told some good stories about her father. 

She was riding with him one day through a street in Dublin, 
when her father indicated a man coming towards them, and said 
‘Take a good look at him, and I will tell you who he is.’ The 
little mite stared at the man with all her eyes, at which he seemed 
much amused, and taking off his hat made her a deep bow, which 
she returned. 

‘That is Daniel O’Connell,’ said her father. She was so affected 
by this mark of his attention that she became converted to his 
cause, and upheld his views for some weeks, in spite of her father’s 
strenuous bias in the opposite direction. 

Some time afterwards the same subject was very forcibly 
presented to them. Charles Lever, accompanied by his little son, 
aged nine, and Mrs. Nevill, then a girl of thirteen, were in the shop 
of Currgn, the publisher. In Phoenix Park O’Connell was addressing 
a great political gathering, and in the course of his speech denounced 
Charles Lever as an un-Irish Irishman. While Lever and his 
children were at the publisher’s, an officer of the R.I.C. entered the 
shop and warned Lever that he would not be responsible for his 
safety, or even for his life, if he ventured into the public streets 
without adequate police escort until the crowd had dispersed. 
Lever, turning to his children, said ‘ What shall we do?’ They 
replied: ‘Let us ride home, we’re not frightened.’ So off they 
rode through the crowded streets. 

They progressed safely enough until approaching a densely 
crowded bridge, across which they failed to make a passage. The 
mob began booing and hooting, and declined to make way, and 
began to look very ugly. Upon this, Lever, thinking of his children, 
rose in his stirrups and shouted lustily ‘ Long live Daniel O’Connell ! ’ 
There was a pause, then suddenly Lever’s little boy raised his tiny 
whip, and bringing it down with a resounding smack, shouted in a 
fury ‘Damn Daniel O’Connell!’ This might have cost them 
their lives, instead of which it happened luckily to tickle the sense 
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of humour rarely absent from a race like the Irish. The boy’s 
audacity raised a shout of laughter, and the Levers were allowed 
to proceed to their home unmolested. 

A dramatic and unrehearsed incident occurred during the time 
Colonel Nevill was with the Austrian Army of Occupation in Italy. 
At a gala performance at the Opera the curtain, which should have 
risen on the opening chorus, revealed instead the fully armed force 
of a famous band of real brigands. The chieftain strode forward 
to the footlights, and commanded the crowded audience to remain 
seated, as all the exits were shut and closely guarded. There was 
nothing to fear, however, he said, as after collecting and handing 
over to him a sufficient sum of money and jewels as ransom, he 
and his merry men would quit the theatre and allow the perform- 
ance to take place. By some mysterious means, however, news of 
the daring exploit had reached the garrison. Colonel Nevill 
marched his troops down to the theatre and on to the stage, sur 
rounded the brigands, and arrested the chieftain and his men. 
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RUSKIN’S ECONOMICS. 


Wuart loyal son of Oxford can ever forget the moment when he 
first set eyes on that city of Enchantment? Well do I remember 
the dull and damp November afternoon when, a schoolboy in 
quest of a scholarship, I saw it for the first time.‘ I was walking 
past the Jacobean front of Wadham —of its kind perhaps the most 
perfect in Oxford—when I met a crowd, most of them grave seniors 
of the University—very grave and senior they then seemed to me— 
many undergraduates, a few women. To my inquiry, ‘ Whence 
the crowd came,’ my companion replied ‘from Professor Ruskin’s 
lecture at the Museum.’ I then realised for the first time, I think, 
that Ruskin, writer of books, was an actual man, with a corporeal 
presence, fulfilling, like other ordinary mortals, an academic duty. 
Of his last course of lectures as Slade Professor I heard several, 
perhaps all, lectures devoted, more suo, to every topic save that 
which belonged to his Chair. They were none the less attractive 
for that. 

I obtrude these personal details—almost as irrelevant as many 
of Ruskin’s own lectures—in order to make it plain that in approach- 
ing, in later life, the study of Ruskin’s Economics I did so with 
affectionate memories of the man and the teacher, and with deep 
reverence for the ethical philosophy which he taught. Of his 
place as an Art critic I was, and am, incompetent to judge, but 
such prejudice as I originally brought to the study of his economic 
teaching did not err in the direction of antagonism. If I have since 
been forced into a more critical attitude, it is because evidence 
accumulates that the economic teaching of John Ruskin has, in 
latter years, exercised upon large masses of my countrymen, and 
especially upon the younger and better educated workmen, an 
influence far more attractive, quite as pervasive, and, in some 
respects, hardly less misleading than that of Karl Marx. 

The disciples of Ruskin profess a faith much less definite than 
the Marxian creed; and much less rigidly economic. Modern 
socialism—the socialism of the street, no less than the socialism of 
the Chair—is, indeed, mainly based upon the Marxian doctrine of 
Surplus Value—an’economic theory propounded by Marx ; however 
inconclusively, still with scientific precision. Is there any scientific 
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theory similarly associated with the name of Ruskin? A great 
seer and prophet, a great ethical teacher, an earnest social reformer, 
Ruskin also believed himself to be, and claimed to be, an economic 
theorist. Nay more: he boldly asserted his belief that ‘ Munera 
Pulveris’ contained ‘ the first accurate analysis of the laws of Political 
Economy which has been published in England.’ ‘To the date 
(1863),’ he adds, ‘ when these Essays were published, not only the 
chief conditions of the production of wealth had remained unstated, 
but the nature of wealth itself had never been defined.’ 

That is a challenging assertion. Can it bé justified? The 
challenge had already, in fact, been delivered by Ruskin in the 
pages of the CorNHILL MaGazInE, at that time edited by his friend 
Thackeray. The papers, as Ruskin himself tells us, were ‘ repro- 
bated in a violent manner by most of the readers they met with,’ 
and Thackeray, yielding to the pressure of the publishers, suspended 
their issue. Nothing could have happened better calculated 
to arouse Ruskin’s pugnacity, and to exaggerate his dogmatism. 
Two years after their appearance in CoRNHILL, the essays were 
republished (1862) under the general title of ‘Unto This Last.’ 
In the same year a fresh series of papers on Political Economy was 
begun in Fraser's Magazine, then under the editorial control of 
J. A. Froude. Once more, however, public disapprobation proved too 
strong even for a partial editor, and, again, the issue was stopped. 
The papers were ultimately published in 1872 under the title, 
borrowed from a well-known line in Horace, of ‘ Munera Pulveris.’ 

In these two little volumes, each consisting of some 30,000 
words, we have the nearest approach to a systematic treatise on 
Economic Theory attempted by Ruskin ; but, though the economic 
theories which he proclaimed were comparatively few and simple, 
no estimate of his teaching would be adequate or accurate which did 
not take account also of the two lectures on the ‘ Political Economy 
of Art’ delivered at Manchester in 1857, and subsequently reprinted 
as ‘ A Joy for Ever’ ; of the letters addressed to a working man of 
Sunderland and published as ‘ Time and Tide by Weare and Tyne ’ 
(1868) ; of Fors Clavigera (1871-1884) ; and, assuredly not least, 
of ‘ Sesame and Lilies.’ The list might, indeed, be extended to the 
whole of the Ruskin bibliography, for economic theory obtrudes 
itself on the most unlikely pages. Hardly a page, therefore, of his 
voluminous publications can be safely neglected. Yet the funda- 
mental theses which he maintained can, I repeat, be reduced to a 
comparatively small compass. With them this paper is concerned. 
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The first is a comprehensive frontal assault upon the whole line 
of ‘ orthodox’ Economics. The Economists had never understood 
their business : much less carried through their job in workmanlike 
and accurate fashion; they had never defined the nature of the 
subject-matter of the ‘science’ they professed; nor stated the 
laws which govern the production of wealth ; still less had they 
accurately analysed the laws of distribution, exchange, and con- 
sumption. Worse than that, they had based their soi-disant 
science on the idea ‘ that an advantageous code of social action may 
be determined irrespectively of the influence of social affection’ ; 
they had taught ‘ that the social affections are accidental and dis- 
turbing elements in human nature ; but avarice and the desire of 
progress are constant elements’; they had presumed that the 
merchant will ‘ act always selfishly ’; they had inculcated ‘ cove- 
tousness instead of truth ’ ; their science was simply the ‘ science of 
getting rich.’ Assuming that the human being is ‘all skeleton’ 
modern political economy ‘ founds an ossificant theory of progress 
on their negation of a soul ; and having shown the utmost that may 
be made of bones, and constructed a number of geometrical figures 
with death’s heads and humeri, successfully proves the inconvenience 
of the reappearance of a soul among these corpuscular structures.’ 

Little wonder, if this be an accurate account of Economic Science, 
that Ruskin should profess himself to be ‘ simply uninterested ’ in 
its conclusions, ‘ as I should be in those of a science of Gymnastics 
which assumed that men had no skeletons.’1 But can the indict- 
ment be justified ? Is it true that until the appearance of his own 
papers in CoRNHILL no one had given ‘in plain English... a 
logical definition of wealth ’ ? 

Adam Smith, it is true, abstained from a formal definition : but 
twenty years before his time Richard Cantillon in his ‘ Essay upon 
the Nature of Commerce ’ had defined it as nothing other than the 
comforts and conveniences of life (1753). 

In 1804 Lord Lauderdale published an important work, ‘ Inquiry 
into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth,’ in which he drew a 
distinction (which ought to have appealed to Ruskin) between 
‘wealth’ and ‘riches.’ The latter term he applied to private 
wealth : the former he declared to consist of ‘ all that man desires, 
as useful or delightful to him.’ Bastiat in his classical ‘ Harmonies 
of Political Economy ’ (1840) defined wealth as ‘ the aggregate of 
utilities which human labour, aided by the co-operation of natural 


1 Unto This Last (1882 edit.), pp. 1, 2, 28, 37, 38 154, 4, 3. 
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agents, places within the reach of society.’ J.S. Mill (1848) defined 
it with no lack of logic or precision as ‘ all useful or agreeable things 
which possess exchange value.’ McCulloch (1849) and William 
Nassau Senior virtually adopted Mill’s definition. Beyond 1860 
it would, of course, be disingenuous to go. But do these definitions, 
available to any writer on Economics before 1860, justify Ruskin’s 
statement (Preface to ‘ Munera Pulveris ’) that ‘ in definition of the 
elements of wealth . . . political economy has been absolutely 
incompetent or false ’ ? 

Does he himself greatly improve upon them? The statement 
that ‘money is not wealth but a documentary claim to wealth’ 
should have been addressed not to the Economists but to the 
Mercantilists ; it would have met with cordial concurrence from 
Adam Smith, and, subject to slight modification, would have been 
accepted by Mill and his disciples. Apart fromthe rhetorical 
gesture that ‘ there is no wealth but life,’ and the highly disputable 
statement that the things regarded by the Economists as of value 
are not in reality ‘ wealth but illth,’ we have to rely on his own 
definition that ‘wealth consists of things essentially valuable’ 
(‘ Munera Pulveris’). This is somewhat expanded (also in ‘Munera 
Pulveris ’) into: ‘ the possession of useful things which we can use,’ 
and more fantastically phrased in ‘ Unto This Last’ (p. 125): ‘ the 
possession of the valuable by the valiant.’ These definitions 
evidently raise the further question : wherein does ‘ value’ consist ? 
That is a question on which Ruskin made a very important 
contribution to Economic Theory, and I shall return to it. 

Meanwhile, let us come to closer quarters with his initial and 
fundamental attack upon the whole conception of Economics as 
found in the pages of its ‘ orthodox ’ exponents. 

What economist ever professed to promulgate a ‘ code of social 
action’? Or taught that avarice is a constant element in human 
nature, while social affections are merely ‘ accidental and disturbing 
elements’ therein ? Or inculcated ‘ covetousness instead of truth’ ? 
What has ‘ getting rich’ to do with the investigation and formula- 
tion of scientific laws? It might conceivably be accepted as a 
definition of the ‘ art of business,’ but as a description of a science 
it involves a contradiction in terms. 

The truth is that the claim of the economist on behalf of his 
science is much more modest and circumscribed than Ruskin 
suggested. The economist does not profess to ‘ teach,’ or ‘ incul- 
cate,’ still less to preach! He investigates the operation of laws 
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and formulates the conclusions deducible therefrom. As a student 
of Economic Science he is not entitled, nor does he claim, to do 
more. ‘ Applied Economics’ is an art which stands in relation to 
the Science of Economics as Navigation stands to Astronomy, or the 
art and practice of Medicine to Anatomy and Chemistry. Anatomy 
does not tell the surgeon how to set a fractured leg, any more than 
Economic Science teaches a merchant how to buy and sell: but 
none the less a knowledge of the science is invaluable to the prac- 
tical operator whether he operates at Guy’s Hospital or in Mincing 
Lane. The art of getting rich is not, however, a matter which 
concerns the scientific economist, any more than the safety of a ship 
concerns the astronomer. His business is to ascertain truth, not 
to inculcate either coveteousness or generosity. The promulgation 
of a code of social action he leaves to the ethical teacher ; his own 
function is much more circumscribed. 

But though circumscribed, not insignificant, nor indefinite. 
Within his own limited sphere he may claim to speak as positively, 
though in a less dogmatic tone, than Ruskin. The latter set 
himself the comparatively easy task of demolishing castles which 
had never been erected ; of denouncing dogmas never asserted ; 
of delivering from captivity imprisoned truths which the economist 
had never sealed up in the dismal dungeons of the ‘ bastard science.’ 
In short, most if not all of his destructive criticism is misleading 
because irrelevant. That he gives utterance to sublime truths 
enshrined in language of limpid purity and transcendent eloquence 
will be denied by none; but the utterances are those of a great 
prophet, of an ethical teacher who was at too little pains to investi- 
gate the claim made for Economics by Economists. 

Ruskin’s trumpet-call has naturally, though tardily, evoked 
many echoes. His overwhelming earnestness, his transparent 
sincerity, his profound sympathy with the weak and the oppressed, 
the magic of his incomparable eloquence—all these conspired to 
make his appeal irresistible to the Anglo-Saxon—of all modern 
traces the most essentially sentimental. With peculiar potency 
does he appeal to generous youth and half-educated manhood, to 
the mature and well-nurtured intellect he appeals also, but on other 
and more carefully discriminated grounds. His wide appeal 
renders it essential, therefore, that the claim of the economist, which 
too often reaches the judgment seat of demos only through the 
perverted medium of ‘ Munera Pulveris,’ or ‘Unto This Last,’ 
should be restated, simply, briefly, and clearly. 
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It amounts to this. Wealth is not the end-all of life ; man does 
not live by bread alone ; but bread is essential to life ; man cannot 
live without wealth. Among the dominant interests and pre- 
occupations of mankind the getting a livelihood—or to use scientific 
language the acquisition of wealth—is of prominent if not pre- 
eminent importance. The ‘ heaping up of treasure,’ the accumula- 
tion of great wealth, is also a matter of immense consequence to the 
community, even if it be of secondary importance to the individual ; 
but this is a matter which need not for the moment be pressed. 
It is enough that it be conceded that man must have bread and that, 
as things now are, it would be an unquestionable gain if the aggregate 
supply could be considerably increased. This is not ‘ Life’ in 
Ruskin’s sense, but it is a living in the conventional acceptance of 
the term. It is with a ‘living’ that the economist is concerned, 
and he claims that the matter is sufficiently important to justify his 
demand that the laws which govern the production of those material 
commodities by which the merely physical life of man is sustained, 
their distribution, their consumption, and the exchange of one man’s 
superfluities (since no one parts with necessaries) for the super- 
fluities of another should be the subject of scientific investigation, 
analysis and formulation. 

Is the demand extravagant or unreasonable ? If it be conceded, 
the economist would ask to be allowed, like any other scientific 
student, to pursue his investigations in the manner best calculated 
to secure reliable results. Rightly or wrongly he believes that it is 
essential to scientific accuracy that, for laboratory purposes, the 
phenomena should be isolated ; that the air should be sterilised. 
He claims further to be allowed to work upon the hypothesis—not, 
it would seem, an extravagant one—that everyone is actuated by 
the motive of acquiring wealth ; so much wealth, at any rate, as 
will enable him to live. But the limited hypothesis involves a 
corresponding limitation in the conclusions attained by this pro- 
cess. These conclusions are relative, not absolute. They are 
sound only in so far as the hypothesis is valid. Only in so far as 
man’s actions are actuated by a desire for wealth, and only so far 
as he is free to strive for the attainment of his desire, unhampered 
by laws imposed by legislative authority, unrestrained by other 
motives, will economic laws operate. 

The concession of these demands in no way involves the exclu- 
sion of other motives, nor does it depreciate their significance. Still 
less does it imply that the economist will attempt to persuade men 
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to disregard the ‘social affections,’ or to work their wicked will 
without regard to the claims of humanity or the dictates of morality 
and justice. Farotherwise. Far from desiring to found an ossificant 
theory of progress on the negation of a soul the economist would be 
the first to admit that if there are bodies terrestrial, there are also 
bodies celestial ; but he would insist that as the glory of the terres- 
trial is one and the glory of the celestial another, so the laws of the 
body are distinct from the monitions of the spirit. 

Ruskin’s destructive criticism of Economics would seem then 
to be perverse and wrougheaded, based either upon wilful misunder- 
standing, or more probably upon imperfect apprehension of the 
meaning of the antagonists he set out to pulverise. But the irrele- 
vancy of his attack on the Economists does not essentially detract 
from the value of his ethical teaching, nor even, as is more remark- 
able, from the real importance of his own constructive contribution 
to Economic Theory. That the significance of the latter should have 
been to a large extent missed by contemporary critics is, however, 
mainly his own fault. He once took occasion to warn his readers 
‘not to lose sight of Dickens’s wit and insight because he chooses 
to speak in a circle of stage fire,’ expressing also his own regret that 
Dickens did not ‘limit his brilliant exaggeration to works written 
only for public amusement,’ and his wish that ‘ when he takes up 
a subject of high national importance . . . he would use severer 
and more accurate analysis.’ The irony of it! If only Ruskin 
had himself attended to the admonitions he addressed to Dickens, 
he might have attracted fewer disciples, but he would not have 
misled the multitude. His own ‘ brilliant exaggeration,’ the ‘ circle 
of stage fire ’ in which he habitually spoke—at any rate on economic 
subjects—has unquestionably directed attention from the grains 
of sound doctrine which patience will discover in the copious bushels 
of chaff. ‘Severer and miore accurate analysis’ would certainly 
have increased his influence with Economists, if not with dema- 
gogues. But let us not on that account ‘lose the use of [Ruskin’s] 
wit and insight.’ 

In an elaborate and imposing work on the ‘ History of Economic 
Thought ’—a work which otherwise does full justice to English 
writers—by a distinguished Amevican writer, the sole reference 
to Ruskin is as follows : ‘ The attacks of Carlyle (‘ Past and Present,’ 
1843), and of Ruskin, too, no doubt had their effect,’ ¢.e. upon the 
‘ broadening of economic analysis which arose from a recognition 


1 Dr. Lewis H, Haney. 
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of the interrelation of ethical factors.’ This is to do less than 
justice to him. If, as I have argued, his destructive criticism was 
unfair and irrelevant, his constructive contribution to economic 
thought was far from negligible. More particularly in his insistence 
upon the significance of Consumption as a department of Economic 
Theory, and in his analysis of Value. 

Take ‘consumption.’ ‘I have fearlessly declared your so- 
called Science of Political Economy to be no science ; because, 
namely, it has omitted the study of exactly the most important 
branch of the business—the study of spending.’ Thusin the ‘Crown 
of Wild Olive’ (§ 77). Already in ‘ Unto This Last’ he had made 
@ similar point: ‘Economists usually speak as if there were no 
good in consumption absolute. So far from this being so, consump- 
tion absolute is the end, crown and perfection of production ; and 
wise consumption is a far more difficult art than wise production ’ 
(p. 144). Again: ‘It is, therefore, the manner and issue of con- 
sumption which are the real tests of production. Production does 
not consist in things laboriously made, but in things serviceably 
consumable’ (p. 155). 

Ruskin, after his manner, depreciated the work of his predeces- 
sors. The French economist J. B. Say, whose ‘ Traité d'Economie 
politique’ was published in 1803, and the Russian Henri Storch 
(1815) treated the consumption of wealth as a definite division of 
the subject; W. N. Senior emphasised the point that wealth is 
‘ produced for the purpose of being made use of,’ and even Mill, 
by his insistence on the distinction between ‘ productive’ and 
‘unproductive’ labour, implicitly recognised the importance of 
consumption. Still, Ruskin was, as far as I know, the first English- 
man to lay stress upon what are now commonly described as the 
Dynamics of Political Economy. Stanley Jevons, whose untimely 
death inflicted irreparable loss upon Economic Science, clearly recog- 
nised and insisted that we ‘ need a theory of the Consumption of 
Wealth’ ; and later writers, notably F. A. Walker, have done some- 
thing to supply it. But we owe Ruskin a debt in this matter, 
and should acknowledge it. 

Still more in regard to the theory of Value, Mill quite erroneously 
supposed that he had said the last word on this difficult question. 
‘ The theory of the subject is,’ he wrote in 1848, ‘complete.’ The 
claim is almost ironic for, in fact, there is no portion of the science 
in which there has, during the last half-century, been more significant 
development. Jevons, Smart and Dr. Alfred Marshall in England ; 
Menger, Wieser and Béhm-Bawerk, the great Austrian Economists, 
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have revolutionised the theory as transmitted by Mill. But the 
genesis of later developments is to be found in Ruskin. He is not, 
of course, systematic in his exposition ; nor, indeed, is he consistent. 
He seems at times to incline to the Labour Theory, adopted by Adam 
Smith, Ricardo and Marx. As here: ‘A man’s labour for a day 
’ isa better standard of value than a measure of any produce, because 
no produce ever maintains a consistent rate of productibility’ 
(‘ Unto This Last,’ p. 53). Nor, we may add, is ‘ a day’s labour’ a 
consistent or constant measure: but let that pass. ‘ The just price,’ 
he says (p. 81), ‘is its equivalent of the productive labour of man- 
kind.’ The Labour Theory goes by the board, however, when he 
insists, quite correctly, that value may take no account whatever of 
the labour expended upon the product (p. 140). Plainly, his final 
conclusion is that value can only be measured by what Economists 
now call final or marginal utility. In other words, Ruskin, like 
Jevons and the later Economists, approaches the problem of 
exchange from the side of demand—and capacity to use—rather 
than from that of supply. The subjective aspect of value is to him 
at least as important as the objective. A theory may, indeed, 
possess intrinsic value : ‘ value is the life-giving power of anything ’ 
(‘Munera Pulveris’). But, ‘the exchange value of every offered 


commodity depends . . . on the education of buyers, and on all 
the moral elements by which their disposition to buy this or that 
is formed’ (‘Unto This Last,’ p. 113). Precisely: and what is 
this but ‘ marginal utility’? A professional economist would not, 
perhaps, state the theory quite in the terms employed by Ruskin. 
He might, for instance, quarrel with the word ‘intrinsic’ in the 


following passage : 


‘Where the intrinsic value and the acceptant capacity come 
together there is effectual value or wealth; when there is either 
no intrinsic value, or no acceptant capacity, there is no effectual 
- value. A horse is no wealth to us if we cannot ride, nor a picture 
if we cannot see, nor can any noble thing be wealth except to a noble 
person.’ (‘ Munera Pulveris,’ § 14.) 


Here there is, obviously, an ‘intrusion’ of Ethics into Economics ; 
but I know of no modern economist who would take exception to 
the following statements: ‘The economical usefulness of a thing 
depends not merely on its own nature, but on the number of people 
who can and will use it’; ‘disposition to buy is a wholly moral 
element in demand ’ (possibly for ‘ moral’ he would read ‘ psycho- 
logical’); ‘the price of a painting depends less on its merit 
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than on the interest taken in it by the public; the price of 
singing less on the labour of the singer than on the number of 
persons who desire to hear him ’—and let me add, can afford to 
indulge their appetite. (‘Unto This Last,’ pp. 112, 113, 117.) 
Moreover, I doubt whether any economist, Austrian or English 
or American, has explained the doctrine of marginal utility more 
clearly than does Ruskin in this passage (bid. p. 136). 


‘Price depends on four variable quantities: A, the quantity 
of wish the purchaser has for the thing ; opposed to a, the quan- 
tity of wish the seller has to keep it. B, the quantity of labour 
the purchaser can afford, to obtain the thing; opposed to #, the 
quantity of labour the seller can afford, to keep it. These quantities 
are operative only in excess ; 1.e. the quantity of wish (A) means 
the quantity of wish for this thing, above wish for other things ; 
and the quantity of work (B) means the quantity which can be 
spared to get this thing from the quantity needed to get other 
things.’ 

That seems to me a bit of analysis as acute as it is lucid, and it 
incidentally shows also that the two theories of value adopted in 
turn by Ruskin are not quite mutually exclusive. I must not, 
however, further pursue a subject justly described by Ruskin as 
‘ intensely complex, curious and interesting.’ 

Two other points, belonging rather to ‘Applied Economics ’ 
than to Theory, demand brief notice. Ruskin declared himself to be 
‘an utterly fearless and unscrupulous free-trader’ ; he would not 
‘admit even the idea of reciprocity.’ Did he, I wonder, face the 
logical consequences of his adherence to that doctrine? He 
disliked ‘ competition,’ but paradoxically asserted that 


‘free trade puts an end to all competition. . . . Where trade is 
entirely free, no country can be competed with in the article for the 
production of which it is naturally calculated ; nor can it compete 
with any other, in the production of articles for which it is not 
naturally calculated.’ 


Would Ruskin, then, have seen with equanimity the complete 
urbanisation of England ; the decay of her agriculture, and the 
absorption of her population in mining and manufacturing? Yet 
coal and textiles would seem to be the things which we are ‘ natur- 
ally calculated’ to produce rather than wheat. Ruskin’s ideals 
were, in truth, quite impossible of fulfilment except behind the 
protection of high tariff walls, and under the aegis of a purely 
paternal Government. 
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But again, Ruskin repudiates socialism, with as much emphasis 
as he repudiates protection; therein showing himself entirely 
logical, for socialism and protection are essentially complementary. 
It was, indeed, one of the plarks in his platform of practical reform 
to set up Government workshops, but not so as to interfere ‘ with 
private enterprise, nor setting any restraints or tax on private 
trade.’ This opponent of competition would leave them ‘ both to 
do their best and beat the Government if they could.’ And else- 
where this latter-day prophet and idol of the modern socialist 
writes : 


‘I am not taking up, nor countenancing one whit, the common 
socialist idea of division of property ; division of property is its 
destruction ; and with it the destruction of all hope, all industry, 
and all justice ; it is simply chaos.’ (‘Unto This Last,’ pp. 159, 
160.) 


Moreover, he explicitly denies that his argument involves 
equalitarianism. ‘I never said that a colonel should have the 
same pay as a private, nor a bishop the same pay as a curate.’ 
(Ibid. p. 95.) 

One is, indeed, forced to the conclusion that while Ruskin’s 
ethical principles were clear, definite, and founded upon a rock, 
his economic principles were loose in conception and built upon a 
foundation of sand. His works contain, as I have indicated, iso- 
lated bits of analysis, unsurpassably acute and lucid ; but these 
passages remain isolated threads ; they had never been woven into 
a coherent texture. Generous, impulsive, eloquent, he perceives 
and denounces an abuse ; he discovers a principle which will sustain 
his denunciation and adopts and elucidates it, careless as to where it 
will lead him ; neglectful of the danger that it may—and frequently 
does—lead him into a flat contradiction of another principle main- 
tained, in another context, with equal ardour and vehemence. 

For the inexperienced or unwary traveller Ruskin is, therefore, 
@ peculiarly unsafe guide. With the more patent errors of his 
economic teaching—the confusion of interest with usury; the 
denial that ‘ profit ’ could arise from exchange, or that capital could 
be ‘ productive ’—I have no space to deal. Critics have not 
ignored them ; though they have not always perceived that they 
proceeded in great measure from the fact that Ruskin was pre- 
eminently a Physiocrat in outlook, essentially a disciple of Quesnay, 
and the French économistes of the eighteenth century. But such 
points, interesting though they be, must not detain us. 
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My purpose in this paper has rather been to sift the grain from 
the chaff; to show that the contemporary critics who described 
the original papers in the CoRNHILL as ‘ absolute nonsense,’ ‘ utter 
imbecility,’ ‘intolerable twaddle,’ ‘ eruptions of windy hysterics,’ 
lacked discernment, and were hardly less in error than those who 
have tardily found in them a new evangel. There is, indeed, in 
Ruskin’s economic teaching a very extraordinary commingling of 
truth and error, of strength and weakness, of sober sense and wild 
extravagance ; but the radical fault of his treatment is that it is 
spasmodic, almost opportunist ; that he is prone to deliver violent 
assaults on positions which no one is concerned to defend ; above 
all: that he was not sufficiently careful to probe the precise meaning 
of the doctrines which he impulsively attacked. Time has brought 
its impartial revenge, and has done something to indicate the good 
faith of both parties to the duel. Pursued to the close by the 
paradox he so gaily exploited, Ruskin’s violent delights have had 
a relatively tranquil end. 

J. A. R. Marriorr. 


AFTER THE WAR. 


‘They all go by, . . . the plangent wars.’ 
R. L. STEVENSON. 


They all go by, the pitiless, plangent wars, 
They all go by and leave the altered world 
Unaltered. Underneath the hawthorn-tree 
The shepherd tells his tale, and o’er the sea 
The ships are sailing with their wings unfurled, 
Spring blows her clarion and the skylark soars. 


The ancient mysteries are now as then; 

Millions have passed, Earth heeds it not and smiles, 
The roads outstretch their grey monotonous miles, 
The ageless course of things begins again. 

This loved hill-side is beautiful as when 

The clangorous trumpets blared, and when the isles 
And all the mountains from their deep defiles 
Answered the summons with a stern ‘ Amen.’ 


J. H. Hariarp. 
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ILS N’ONT QUE DE L’AME: AN ESSAY ON 
. BIRD-MIND. 


‘Ils n’ont pas de cerveau—ils n’ont que de ldme.’ A dog was 
being described, with all his emotion, his apparent passion to make 
himself understood, his failure to reach comprehension ; and that 
was what the Frenchman of letters interjected—‘ pas de cerveau— 
que de l’dme.’ 

Nor is it a paradox: it is a half-truth that is more than half 
true,—more true at least than its converse, which many hold. 

There is a large school to-day who assert that animals are ‘ mere 
machines.’ Machines they may be: it is the qualification which 
does not fit. I suppose that by saying ‘ mere’ machines it is meant 
to imply that they have the soulless, steely quality of a machine 
which goes when it is set going, stops when another lever is turned, 
acts only in obedience to outer stimuli, and is in fact unemotional 
—a bundle of operations without any quality meriting the name of 
a self. 

It is true that the further we push our analysis of animal 
behaviour, the more we find it composed of a series of automatisms, 
the more we see it rigorously determined by combination of inner 
constitution and outer circumstance, the more we have cause to 
deny to animals the possession of anything deserving the name of 
reason, ideals, or abstract thought. The more, in fact, do they 
appear to us as mechanisms (which is a much better word than 
machines, since this latter carries with it definite connotations of 
metal or wood, electricity or steam). They are mechanisms, 
because their mode of operation is regular; but they differ from 
any other type of mechanism known to us in that their working is— 
to put it in the most non-committal way—accompanied by emotion. 
It is, to be sure, a combination of emotion with reason that we 
attribute to a soul; but none the less, in popular parlance at least, 
the emotional side is predominant, and pure reason is set over 
against the emotional content which gives soul its essence. And 
this emotional content we most definitely find running through the 
lives of higher animals. 

The objection is easily and often raised that we have no direct 
knowledge of emotion in an animal, no direct proof of the existence 
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of any purely mental process in its life. But this is as easily laid 
as raised. We have no direct knowledge of emotion or any other 
conscious process in the life of any human being save our individual 
selves ; and yet we feel no hesitation in deducing it from other’s 
behaviour. Although it is an arguable point whether biological 
science may not for the moment be better served by confining the 
subject-matter and terms of analysis to behaviour alone, it is a very 
foolhardy ‘ behaviorist ’ indeed who denies the existence of emotion 
and conscious process ! 

But the practical value of this method of thinking is, as I say, 
an arguable point ; itis indeed clear that a great immediate advance, 
especially in non-human biology, has been and may still be made by 
translating the uncertain and often risky terms of subjective 
psychology into those, directly observable and accurate, of objective 
description of behaviour. However, it is equally easy to maintain, 
and I for one maintain it, that to omit a whole category of pheno- 
mena from consideration is unscientific, and must in the long run 
lead to an unreal, because limited, view of things; and that, when 
great detail of analysis is not required, but only broad lines and 
general comparison, the psychological terminology, of memory, 
fear, anger, curiosity, affection, is the simpler and more direct tool, 
and should be used to supplement and make more real the cumber- 
some and less complete behavioristic terminology, of modification 
of behaviour, fright, aggression, and the rest. 

It is at least abundantly clear that, if we are to believe in the 
principle of uniformity at all, we must ascribe emotion to animals 
as well as to men—the similarity of behaviour is so great that to 
assert the absence of a whole class of phenomena in one case, its 
presence in the other, is to make scientific reasoning a farce. 

‘ Pas de cerveau—que de Vdme.’ Those especially who have 
studied birds will subscribe to this. The variety of their emotions 
is greater, their intensity more striking than in four-footed beasts, 
while their power of modifying behaviour by experience is less, 
the subjection to instinct more complete. Those who are interested 
in the details can see from experiments, such as those recorded by 
Mr. Eliot Howard in his ‘ Territory in Bird Life,’ how limited is a 
bird’s power of adjustment ; but I will content myself with a single 
example, one of nature’s experiments, recorded by Mr. Chance 
this year by the aid of the cinematograph—the behaviour of small 
birds when the routine of their life is upset by the presence of a 
young Cuckoo in the nest. 
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When, after prodigious exertions, the unfledged Cuckoo has 
ejected its foster-brothers and sisters from their home, it sometimes 
happens that one of them is caught on or close to the rim of the nest. 
One such case was recorded by Mr. Chance’s camera. The unfor- 
tunate fledgling scrambled about on the branches below the nest ; 
the parent Pipit flew back with food ; the cries and open mouth 
oi the ejected bird attracted attention, and it was fed: and the 
mother then settled down upon the nest as if all was in normal order. 
Meanwhile, the movements of the fledgling in the foreground grew 
feebler, and one could imagine its voice quavering off, fainter and 
fainter, as its vital warmth departed. At the next return of the 
parent with food the young one was dead. 

It was the utter stupidity of the mother that was so impressive 
—its simple response to stimulus,—of feeding to the stimulus of 
the young’s cry and open mouth, of brooding to that of the nest 
with something warm and feathery contained in it,—its neglect of 
any steps whatsoever to restore the fallen nestling to safety. It 
was almost as pitiable an exhibition of unreason as the well-attested 
case of the wasp attendant on a wasp-grub, who, on being kept 
without food for some time, grew more and more restless, and 
eventually bit off the hind end of the grub and offered it to what 
was left ! 

Birds in general are stupid, in the sense of being little able to 
meet unforeseen emergencies; but their lives are often emotional, 
and their emotions are richly and finely expressed. I have for 
years been interested in observing the courtship and the relations 
of the sexes in birds, and have in my head a number of pictures 
of their notable and dramatic moments. These seem to me to 
illustrate so well the emotional furnishing of birds, and to provide 
such a number of windows into that strange thing we call a bird’s 
mind, that I shall simply set some of them down as they come 
to: me. 

First, then, the coastal plain of Louisiana; a pond, made and 
kept as a sanctuary by that public-spirited bird-lover Mr. E. A. 
MclIlhenny, filled with noisy crowds of Egrets and little Egret-like 
Herons. These, in great flocks, fly back from their winter quarters 
in South America across the ‘ Mexique Bay ’ in the spring months. 
Arrived in Louisiana, they feed and roost in flocks for a time, but 
gradually split up into pairs. Each pair, detaching themselves 
from the flocks, choose a nesting-site (by joint deliberation) among 
the willows and maples of the breeding pond. And then follows 
VOL. LIV.—-NO. 322, N.S. 27 
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a curious phenomenon. Instead of proceeding at once to biological 
business in the shape of nest-building and egg-laying, they indulge 
in what can only be styled a honeymoon. For three or four days 
both members of the pair are always on the chosen spot, save for 
the necessary visits which they alternately pay to the distant 
feeding grounds. When both are there, they will spend hours at a 
time sitting quite still, just touching one another. Generally the 
hen sits on a lower branch, resting her head against the cock bird’s 
flanks ; they look for all the world like one of those inarticulate but 
happy couples upon a bench in the Park in spring. Now and again, 
however, this passivity of sentiment gives place to wild excitement. 
Upon some unascertainable cause the two birds raise their necks 
and wings, and, with loud cries, intertwine their necks. This is 
so remarkable a sight that the first time I witnessed it I did not 
fully credit it, and only after it had happened before my eyes on 
three or four separate occasions was I forced to admit it as a regular 
occurrence in their lives. The long necks are so flexible that they 
can and do make a complete single turn round each other—a real 
true-lover’s-knot! This once accomplished, each bird then— 
most wonderful of all—runs its beak quickly and amorously through 
the just-raised aigrettes of the other, again and again, nibbling and 
clappering them from base to tip. Of this I can only say that it 
seemed to bring such a pitch of emotion that I could have wished 
to be a Heron that I might experience it. This over, they would 
untwist their necks and subside once more into their usual quieter 
sentimentality. 

This, alas! Inever saw with the less common little White Egret, 
but with the Louisiana Heron (which should, strictly speaking, be 
called an Egret too); but since every other action of the two species 
is (in all save a few minor details) the same, I assume that the flash- 
ing white, as well as the slate and vinous and grey birds, behave thus. 

The greeting ceremony when one bird of the pair, after having 
been away at the feeding-grounds, rejoins its mate is also beautiful. 
Some little time before the human watcher notes the other’s 
approach, the waiting bird rises on its branch, arches and spreads its 
wings, lifts its aigrettes into a fan and its head-plumes into a crown, 
bristles up the feathers of its neck, and emits again and again a 
hoarse cry. The other approaches, settles in the branches near by, 
puts itself into a similar position, and advances towards its mate ; 
and after a short excited space they settle down close together. This 
type of greeting is repeated every day until the young leave the nest ; 
for after the eggs are laid both sexes brood, and there is a nest- 
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relief four times in every twenty-four hours. Each time the same 
attitudes, the same cries, the same excitement ; only now at the end 
of it all, one steps off the nest, the other on. One might suppose 
that this closed the performance. But no: the bird that has been 
relieved is still apparently animated by stores of unexpended 
emotion ; it searches about for a twig, breaks it off or picks it up, 
and returns with it in its beak to present to the other. During the 
presentation the greeting ceremony is again gone through ; after 
each relief the whole business of presentation and greeting may be 
repeated two, or four, or up even to ten or eleven times before the 
free bird flies away. 

When there are numerous repetitions of the ceremony, it is 
extremely interesting to watch the progressive extinction of excite- 
ment. During the last one or two presentations the twig-bringing 
bird may scarcely raise his wings or plumes, and will often betray 
an absent air, turning his head in the direction in which he is 
proposing to fly off. 

No one who has seen a pair of Egrets thus change places on the 
nest, bodies bowed forward, plumes a cloudy fan of lace, absolute 
whiteness of plumage relieved by gold of eye and lore and black of 
bill, and the whole scene animated by the repeated, excited cry, can 
ever forget it. But such unforgettable scenes are not confined to 
other-countries. Herein England you can see as good ; I have seen 
them on the reservoirs of Tring, and within full view of the road 
by Frensham Pond—the courtship forms and dances of the Crested 
Grebe. 

The Crested Grebe is happily becoming more familiar to bird- 
lovers in England. Its brilliant white belly, protective grey-brown 
back, rippleless and effortless diving, long neck, and splendid ruff 
and ear-tufts of black, chestnut, and white, conspire to make it a 
marked bird. In the winter the crest is small, and even when fully 
grown in spring it is usually held close down against the head, so 
as to be not at all conspicuous. When it is spread, it is, almost 
without exception, in the service of courtship or love-making. Ten 
years ago I spent my spring holiday watching these birds on the 
Tring reservoirs. I soon found out that their courtship, like the 
Herons’, was mutual, not one-sidedly masculine as in Peacocks or 
fowls. It consisted most commonly in a little ceremony of head- 
shaking. The birds of a pair come close, face one another, raise 
their necks, and half-spread their ruffs. Then, with a little barking 
note, they shake their heads rapidly, following this by a slow swing- 
ing of them from side to side. This alternate shaking and swinging 
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continues perhaps a dozen or twenty times; and the birds then 
lower their standards, become normal everyday creatures, and 
betake themselves to their fishing or resting or preening again. 
This is the commonest bit of love-making ; but now and then the 
excitement evident even in these somewhat casual ceremonies is 
raised to greater heights and seems to reinforce itself. The little 
bouts of shaking are repeated again and again. I have seen over 
eighty succeed each other uninterruptedly. And at the close the 
birds do not relapse into ordinary life. Instead, they raise their 
ruffs still further, making them almost Elizabethan in shape. Then 
one bird dives ; then the other: the seconds pass. At last, after 
perhaps half or three-quarters of a minute (half a minute is a long 
time when one is thus waiting for a bird’s reappearance !) one after 
the other they emerge. Both hold masses of dark brownish- 
green weed, torn from the bottom of the pond, in their beaks, and 
carry their heads down and back on their shoulders, so that either 
can scarcely see anything of the other confronting it save the con- 
centric colours of the raised ruff. In this position they swim to- 
gether. It is interesting to see the eager looks of the first-emerged, 
and its immediate start towards the second when it too reappears. 
They approach, rapidly, until the watcher wonders what will be 
done to avert a collision. The answer is simple : there is no avert- 
ing of a collision! But the collision is executed in a remarkable 
way : the two birds, when close to each other, leap up from the 
water and meet breast to breast, almost vertical, suddenly revealing 
the whole flashing white under-surface. They keep themselves in this 
position by violent splashings of the feet, rocking a little from 
side to side as if dancing, and very gradually sinking down 
(always touching with their breasts) towards the horizontal. 
Meanwhile, they exchange some of the weed they are carrying ; 
or at least nibbling and quick movements of the head are going 
on. And so they settle down on to the water, shake their heads 
a few times more, and separate, changing back from these per- 
formers of an amazing age-old rite—age-old but ever fresh—into 
the feeding- and sleeping-machines of every day, but leaving a 
vision of strong emotion, canalised into the particular forms of 
this dive and dance. The whole performance impresses the watcher 
not only with its strength, but as being apparently of very little 
direct (though possibly much indirect) biological advantage, the 
action being self-exhausting, not stimulating to further sexual 
relations, and carried out, it would seem, for its own sake. 
Further acquaintance with the Grebe only deepened the interest 
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and made clearer the emotional tinge underlying all the relations 
of thesexes. This bird, too, has its ‘ greeting ceremony ’ ; but since, 
unlike the colonial Herons and Egrets, it makes every effort to 
conceal its nest, this cannot take place at its most natural moment, 
that of nest-relief, but must be made to happen out on the open 
water where there are no secrets to betray. If the sitting bird 
wishes to leave the nest, and the other does not return, it flies off, 
after covering the eggs with weed, in search of its mate; it is 
common in the breeding season to see a Grebe in the ‘search- 
attitude,’ with neck stretched up and slightly forward and ear- 
tufts erected, emitting a special and far-carrying call. When this 
call is recognised and answered, the two birds do nothing so simple 
as to fly or swim to each other, but a special and obviously exciting 
ceremony is gone through. The bird that has been searched for 
and found puts itself into a very beautiful attitude, with wings 
half-spread and set at right angles to the body, ruff erected 
circularly, and head drawn back upon the shoulders, so that nothing 
is visible but the brilliant rosette of the spread ruff in the centre 
of the screen of wings, each wing showing a broad bar of brilliant 
white on its dusk grey surface. In this position it swings restlessly 
back and forth in small arcs, facing towards its mate. The dis- 
coverer meanwhile has dived ; but, swimming immediately below — 
the surface of the water, its progress can be traced by the arrowy 
ripple it raises. Now and again it lifts its head and neck above the 
water, periscope-wise, to assure itself of its direction, and resumes 
its subagueous course. Nor does it rise just in front of the other 
bird ; but swims under and just beyond, and, as its mate swings 
round to the new orientation, emerges in a really extraordinary 
attitude. At the last it must have dived a little deeper ; for now 
it appears perpendicularly from the water, with a slowish motion, 
slightly spiral, the beak and head pressed down along the front of 
the neck. I compared it in my notes of ten years ago with ‘ the 
ghost of a Penguin,’ and that comparison is still the best I can think 
of to give some idea of the strange unreality of its appearance. It 
then settles down upon the water, and the pair indulge in one of 
their never-failing bouts of head-shaking. 

Two mated birds rejoin each other after a few hours’ separation. 
Simple enough in itselfi—but what elaboration of detail, what piling 
on of little excitements, what purveying of thrills ! 

Other emotions too can be well studied in this bird, notably 
jealousy. Several times I have seen little scenes like the following 
enacted. A pair is floating idly side by side, necks drawn right 
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down so that the head rests on the centre of the back. One— 
generally, I must admit, it has been the cock, but I think the hen 
may do so too on occasion—rouses himself from the pleasant 
lethargy, swims up to his mate, places himself in front of her, and 
gives a definite, if repressed, shake of the head. It is an obvious 
sign of his desire to ‘ have a bit of fun ’"—to go through with one 
of those bouts of display and head-shaking in which pleasurable 
emotion clearly reaches its highest level in the birds’ lives, as 
anyone who has watched their habits with any thoroughness would 
agree. It also acts, by a simple extension of function, as an informa- 
tive symbol. The other bird knows what is meant ; it raises its 
head from beneath its wing, gives a sleepy, barely discernible shake 
—and replaces the head. In so doing it puts back the possibility 
of the ceremony and the thrill into its slumbers ; for it takes two to 
make love, for Grebe as for human. The cock swims off; but he 
has a restless air, and in a minute or so is back again, and the same 
process or series of events is run through. This may be repeated 
three or four times. 

If now another hen bird, unaccompanied by a mate, reveals 
herself to the eye of the restless and disappointed cock, he will 
make for her and try the same insinuating, informative head- 
shake on her ; and, in the cases that I have seen, she has responded, 
and a bout of shaking has begun. Flirtation—illicit love, if you 
will ; for the Grebe, during each breeding season at least, is strictly 
monogamous, and the whole economies of its family life, if I may 
use the expression, are based on the co-operation of male and female 
in incubation and the feeding and care of the young. On the other 
hand, how natural and how human! and how harmless—for there is 
no evidence that the pretty thrills of the head-shaking display ever 
lead on to anything more serious. 

But now observe. Every time that I have seen such a flirtation 
start, it has always been interrupted. The mate, so sleepy before, 
yet must have had one eye open all the time. She is at once aroused 
to action : she dives, and attacks the strange hen after the fashion 
of Grebes, from below, with an underwater thrust of the sharp beak 
in the belly. Whether the thrust ever goes home I do not know. 
Generally, I think, the offending bird becomes aware of the danger 
just in time, and, squawking, hastily flaps off. The rightful mate 
emerges. What does she do now? Peck the erring husband ? 
Leave him in chilly disgrace? Not a bit of it! She approaches 
with an eager note, and in a moment the two are hard at it, shaking 
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their heads ; and, indeed, on such occasions you may see more vigour 
and excitement thrown into the ceremony than at any other time. 

Again we exclaim, how human! And again we see to what 
@ pitch of complexity the bird’s emotional life is tuned. 

It will have been observed that in the Grebe, whose chief skill 
lies in its wonderful powers of diving, these powers have been 
utilised as the raw material of several of the courtship ceremonies. 
This pressing of the everyday faculties of the bird into the service 
of emotion, the elevation and conversion of its useful powers of 
diving and underwater swimming into ceremonials of passion, is 
from an evolutionary point of view natural enough, and has its 
counterparts elsewhere. So in the Divers, not-too-distant relatives 
of the Grebes, swimming and diving have their réle in courtship. 
Here too the thrilling, vertical emergence close to the mate takes 
place ; and there is a strange ceremony in which two or three birds 
plough their way through the water with body set obliquely— 
hinder parts submerged, breast raised, and neck stretched forward 
and head downward with that strange look of rigidity or tension 
often seen in the courtship actions of birds. 

Or, again, I once saw (strangely enough from the windows of 
the Headmaster’s house at Radley !) the aerial powers of the Kestrel 
converted to the uses of courtship. The hen bird was sitting in 
a large bush beyond the lawn. A strong wind was blowing, and 
the cock again and again beat his way up against it, to turn when 
nearly at the house and bear down upon the bush in an extremity 
of speed. Just when it seemed inevitable that he would knock his 
mate off her perch and dash himself and her into the branches, he 
changed the angle of his wings to shoot vertically up the face of the 
bush ; then turned and repeated the play. Sometimes he came 
so near to her that she would start back, flapping her wings, as if 
really fearing a collision. The wind was so strong—and blowing 
away from me—that I could not hear what cries may have 
accompanied the display. 

A friend of mine, who knows the Welsh mountains and is a 
watcher of birds as well, tells me that he has there seen the Peregrine 
Falcons do the same thing : the same thing—except that the speed 
was perhaps twice as great, and the background a savage rock 
precipice instead of a Berkshire garden. 

Not only the activities of everyday life, but also those of nest- 
building, are taken and used to build up the ceremonies of court- 
ship ; but whereas in the former case the actions are simply those 
which are most natural to and best performed by the bird, in the 
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latter there is, no doubt, actual association between the cerebral 
centres concerned with nest-building and with sexual emotion in 
general. Thus we almost invariably find the seizing of nest-material 
in the beak as a part of courtship, and this is often extended to a 
presentation of the material to the mate. This we see in the Grebes, 
with the dank weeds of which their sodden nest is built ; the Divers 
use moss in the construction of theirs, and the mated birds 
repair to moss banks, where they nervously pluck the moss, only 
to drop it again or throw it over their shoulder. Among the 
Warblers, the males pluck or pick up a leaf or twig, and with this 
in their beak hop and display before the hens; and the Peewit 
plucks frenziedly at grass and straws. The Adelie Penguins, so well 
described by Dr. Levick, make their nests of stones, and use stones 
in their courtship. 

A curious, unnatural transference of object may sometimes be 
seen in these Penguins. The normal course of things is for this 
brave but comic creature, having picked up a stone in its beak, to 
come up before another of opposite sex, and, with stiff bow and 
absurdly outstretched flippers, to deposit it at the other’s feet. 
When, however, there are men near the rookery, the birds will 
sometimes in all solemnity come up to them with their stone offering 
and lay it at the feet of the embarrassed or amused human being. 
The Adelies do not nest by their natural element the sea, but some 
way away from it on stony slopes and rock patches; thus they 
cannot employ their brilliant dives and feats of swimming in court- 
ship, but content themselves, apart from this presentation of 
household material, with what Dr. Levick describes as ‘ going into 
ecstasy ’"—spreading their flippers sideways, raising their head quite 
straight upwards, and emitting a low humming sound. This a bird 
may do when alone, or the two birds of a pair may make a duet of 
it. In any case, the term applied to it by its observer well indicates 
the state of emotion which it suggests and no doubt expresses. 

The depositing of courtship offerings before men by the Penguins 
shows us that there must be a certain freedom of mental connexion 
in birds. Here an act, properly belonging to courtship, is per- 
formed as the outlet, as it were, of another and unusual emotion. 
The same is seen in many song-birds, who, like the Sedge Warbler, 
sing loudly for anger when disturbed near their nest; or in the 
Divers, who, when an enemy is close to the nest, express the violence 
of their emotion by short sharp dives which flip a fountain of spray 
into the air—a type of dive also used as a sign of general excitement 
in courtship. 
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Or, again, the actions may be performed for their own sake, 
as we may say: because their performance, when the bird is full 
of energy and outer conditions are favourable, gives pleasure. 
The best-known example is the song of song-birds. This, as 
Eliot Howard has abundantly shown, is in its origin and essential 
function a symbol of possession, of a nesting territory occupied by 
a male—to other males a notice that ‘ trespassers will be prosecuted,’ 
to females an invitation to settle, pair, and nest. But in all song- 
birds, practically without exception, the song is by no means con- 
fined to the short period during which it actually performs these 
functions, but is continued until the young are hatched, often to 
be taken up again when they have flown, or again after the moult, 
or even, as in the Song Thrush, on almost any sunny or warm day 
the year round. 

And finally this leads on to what is perhaps the most interesting 


. category of birds’ actions—those which are not merely sometimes 


performed for their own sake, although they possess other and 
utilitarian function, but actually have no other origin or raison 
Wétre than to be performed for their own sake. They represent, 
in fact, true play or sport among ourselves; and seem better 
developed among birds than among mammals, or at least than 
among mammals below the monkey. True that the cat plays with 
the ‘mouse, and many young mammals, like kittens, lambs, and 
kids, are full of play ; but the playing with the mouse is more like 
the singing of birds outside the mating season, a transference of a 
normal activity to the plane of play ; and the play of young animals, 
as Groos successfully exerted himself to show, is of undoubted use. 
To be sure, the impulse to play must be felt by the young creature 
as an exuberance of emotion and spirits demanding expression ; 
but a similar impulse must be felt for all instinctive actions. 
Psychologically and individually, if you like, the action is per- 
formed for its own sake ; but from the standpoint of evolution and 
of the race it has been originated, or at least perfected, as a practice 
ground for immature limbs and a training and keeping ready of 
faculties that in the future will be needed in earnest. 

We shall best see the difference between mammals’ and birds’ 
behaviour by giving some examples. A very strange one I saw in a 
pond near the Egret rookery in Louisiana. Here, among other 
interesting birds, were the Darters or Water Turkeys, curious- 
looking relatives of the Cormorants, with long, thin, flexible neck, 
tiny head, and sharp beak, who often swim with all the body sub- 
merged, showing nothing but the snake-like neck above water. 
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One of these was sitting on a branch of swamp-cedar, solitary, and 
apparently tranquil. But this tranquillity must have been thecloak 
of boredom. For suddenly the bird, looking restlessly about her 
(it was a hen), began to pluck at the little green twigs near by. She 
pulled one off in her beak, and then, tossing her head up, threw it 
into the air, and with dexterous twist caught it again in her beak 
as it descended. After five or six successful catches she missed 
the twig. A comic sideways and downward glance at the twig, 
falling and fallen, in meditative immobility ; and then another 
twig was broken off, and the same game repeated. She was very 
clever at catching; the only bird that I have seen come up to her 
was a Toucan in the Zoo which could catch grapes thrown at 
apparently any speed. But then the Toucan had been specially 
trained—and had the advantage of a huge capacity of bill ! 

Here again it might, of course, be said that the catching of 
twigs is a practice for beak and eye, and helps to keep the bird in 
training for the serious business of catching fish. This is no doubt 
true ; but, as regards the evolution of the habit, I incline strongly 
to the belief that it must be quite secondary—that the bird, desirous 
of occupying its restless self in a satisfying way, fell back upon a 
modification of its everyday activities, just as these are drawn upon 
in other birds to provide much of the raw material of courtship. 
There is no evidence that young Darters play at catching twigs as 
preparation for their fishing, and until there is evidence of this it 
is simpler to think that the play habit here, instead of being rooted 
by the utilitarian dictates of natural selection in the behaviour of 
the species, as with kids or kittens, is a secondary outcome of leisure 
and restlessness combining to operate with natural aptitude—in 
other words, true sport, of however simple a kind. 

The commonest form of play in birds is flying play. Anyone 
who has kept his eyes open at the seaside will have seen the Herring 
Gulls congregate in soaring intersecting spirals where the cliff sends 
the wind upwards. But such flights are nothing compared with 
those of other birds. Even the staid black-coated Raven may 
sometimes be seen to go through a curious performance. One I 
remember, all alone, flying along the side of a mountain near Oban ; 
but instead of progressing in the conventional way, he flew diagon- 
ally upwards for a short distance, then, giving a special croak 
with something of gusto in it, turned almost completely over on to 
his back, and descended a corresponding diagonal in this position. 
Then with a strong flap of the wings he righted himself, and so 
continued until he disappeared round the shoulder of the hill half 
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amileon. Itreminded me of a child who has learnt some new little 
trick of step or dance-rhythm, and tries it out happily all the way 
home along the road. 

Or again, at the Egret rookery in Louisiana, at evening when the 
birds returned in great numbers, they came back with steady wing- 
beats along an aerial stratum about two hundred feet up. Arrived 
over their nesting pond, they simply let themselves drop. Their 
plumes flew up behind like a comet’s tail ; they screamed aloud with 
excitement ; and, not far above the level of the trees, spread the 
wings so that they caught the air again, and as result skidded and 
side-slipped in the wildest and most exciting-looking curves before 
recovering themselves with a brief upward glide and settling care- 
fully on the branches. This certainly had no significance for 
courtship ; and I never saw it done save over the pond at the birds’ 
return... It seemed to be simply an entertaining bit of sport grafted 
on to the dull necessity of descending a couple of hundred feet. 

Examples could be multiplied : Rooks and Crows, our solemn 
English Heron, Curlew, Swifts, Snipe—these and many others have 
their own peculiar flying sports. What is clear to the watcher is 
the emotional basis of these sports—a joy in controlled performance, 
an excitement in rapidity of motion, in all essentials like the pleasure 
to us of a well-hit ball at golf, or the thrill of a rapid descent on 
sledge or skis. 

For anyone to whom the evolution theory is one of the master- 
keys to animate nature, there must be an unusual interest in tracing 
out the development of lines of life that, like the birds’, have diverged 
comparatively early from the line which eventually and through 
many vicissitudes led to Man. 

In the birds as in the mammals, and quite separately in the two 
groups, we see the evolution not only of certain structural characters 
such as division of heart, compactness of skeleton, increase of brain- 
size, not only of physiological characters like warm-bloodedness 
or efficiency of circulation, but also of various psychical characters. 
The power of profiting by experience becomes greater, as does that 
of distinguishing between objects; and there is most markedly 
an increase in the intensity of emotion. It has somehow been of 
advantage, direct or indirect, to birds to acquire a greater capacity 

for affection, for jealousy, for joy, for fear, for curiosity. In birds 
the advance on the intellectual side has been less, on the emotional 
side greater: so that we can study in them a part of the single 
stream of life where emotion, untrammelled by much reason, has 
the upper hand. Jutian Huxtey. 














‘ JOHN’S SON’ AND ‘ JOHNNIE’S SON.’ 
BY BOYD CABLE. 


It was only when they came to hoist and step their mast and make 
sail that the crew of the Lizzie and Maggie woke to a sudden under- 
standing of the full dangers that lay ahead of them, the risks they 
must run in the next few hours. A Scottish herring boat carries 
her one huge sail on a single massive pole mast as long as herself 
and as thick round at the buti 2s a grown man’s waist, and while the 
nets are down this mast is usually lowered until its top rests in a 
crutch in the boat’s stern. Naturally the boat rides easier while 
the mast is lowered, and this, together with their concentration on 
the hard but happy work of hauling the nets filled almost to break- 
ing point with a magnificent catch of fish, had kept the crew from 
paying much attention to the weather. But the skipper had had 
his eye on that and on little else for an hour back, and even before 
the last of the nets was in he set some of the men to work making 
ready to sway up the mast, and hurried the rest of the crew to assist 
as quickly as they were free. Getting the mast up still kept them 
intent and closely engrossed, but when at last it was up and firmly 
stepped and made secure, they looked with gathering brows up at 
its top jerking and swinging wide in wild erratic circles, down at 
its foot straining and groaning under the tremendous leverage as 
if at any moment it would wrench loose and carry away, at the 
deck beneath their feet rolling and pitching and plunging like a 
bucking horse. With tight-closed lips they looked further out 
and round, at the chill grey leaping seas rushing in from the horizon, 
the hurrying wind-torn clouds racing across the sky, the curious 
hard cold-steely light beyond them. Moray Firth fishers are 
weather-wise above the average—and need be, else the race would 
have perished long since—and no man there needed any telling 
that there was urgent haste, or any order to set him jumping at the 
job of hauling out and hoisting the big brown sail. 

The boat was leaping and plunging so madly in the short steep 
seas that none but men born and bred to the work could have kept 
foot on the reeling slippery deck, with wave-tops spraying in sheets 
of ice-cold water over them, sluicing in and washing ankle deep 
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about their sea-booted feet, with the wind snatching and jerking 
and tearing at every loose fold of the sail as it was hauled out 
ready for hoisting. 

The moment they were ready the skipper gave the word to 
hoist away, and ran aft to take the wheel. The men, balancing 
and swaying uncouthly but efficiently to the motion, threw their 
weight into the haul, and the heavy yard and sail climbed briskly 
up the first few feet of the mast. Immediately the wind filled and 
blew it taut, and immediately the boat began to feel even that scrap 
of canvas ; the dizzying swoops of the mast-head steadied, and the 
frantic aimless tossing and rolling of the hull changed to a motion 
scarcely less violent, but more purposeful and controlled.. Slowly 
now, but steadily, the yard and sail continued to creep up the mast ; 
under the added impetus the boat surged forward, soared up the 
side of a big wave, heeled steeply, leaped at and over the crest, 
staggered a moment in the trough while the sail jerked up another 
foot, swooped up again to the following crest, caught there the full 
weight of the wind, and next moment was driving off, bursting 
through the wave-tops and flinging them from her sharp bows in 
clouds of spray and wide swathes of tumbling flashing foam. 

Now that she was fairly under way, pounding and smashing 
along like a runaway locomotive, but answering on the instant and 
to a handsbreadth the grip of the skipper on her wheel, the task of 
the crew was made more easy. With the helm eased up at intervals 
to spill the weight of wind from the sail, the crew strained at it 
until it was full up, and the Lizzie and Maggie was going through 
it like a racer, with a torrent pouring along her lee scuppers and 
a wake like a paddle-steamer’s frothing and swirling astern. The 
men, after snugging everything down, went below, leaving the 
skipper at the wheel to his job of driving her to the last ounce— 
and to his reflections. 

Those reflections were not of the pleasantest. It was he who 
had insisted on staying out, far from port, and keeping their nets 
down, in face of a falling glass and a rapidly rising wind and sea, 
in face of the flight of the whole herring fleet for shelter, in face even 
of his own sure belief that a terrific storm was coming up. He had 
hung on in the hope—a hope based only on some sixth sense or 
blind instinct—that the fish were about, and that if they dared hold 
on long enough they would make a good catch. It was true that 
they had bad enough need of such a catch, since the season had 
been desperately poor and for weeks back they had barely been 
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making the boat’s expenses. It was true, too, that his instinct had 
been right, and that after the fleet had gone the Lizzie and Maggie 
had struck their fish and got so good a catch that they were deep 
laden with the best haul of that season. Their catch was the more 
valuable since they knew the rest of the fleet had got nothing, had 
seen the nets hauled in empty on the nearer boats at daybreak, and 
could tell by the height of all in the water as they hoisted sail and 
made for home that they were going with empty holds, 

But, now they had got their valuable catch, the grave question 
was whether they could bring it and themselves to port, whether 
they had waited too long, whether the rising storm, that was grow- 
ing sensibly in strength and weight as the minutes passed, would 
overwhelm them before they could reach shelter. A herring boat 
is an extraordinarily weatherly craft and it is an unusual storm 
that one, well found and well handled, cannot outlive. But that this 
was an unusual storm the skipper well knew; that it would come 
to something they could hardly hope to live through if they were 
out in the worst of it he felt uncomfortably certain ; that their 
one hope lay in hard driving and reaching shelter before the worst 
came, he was fully convinced. So as the weight of the gale increased 
he made no attempt to shorten sail, even hauled his sheet and 
flattened in his sail a trifle to catch the fullest weight of the beam 
wind. 

Down below in the tiny fo’c’sle cabin the men cooked a meal 
and ate it with some difficulty. They had managed to boil a huge 
kettle and made tea by the simple process of dumping in a handful 
of tea, many handfuls of sugar, and plenty of condensed milk, and 
had fried a big pan or two of fish before the splashes of water sluicing 
down the stove-pipe drowned out the fire. Thereafter the men 
made their meal for the most part off huge quantities of bread and 
butter and jam, sweet cakes and biscuits, and mugs of sugar-sweet 
tea, and then, wedging themselves in corners and angles, lit their 
pipes and filled the cabin with chokingly strong tobacco smoke. 
There was little talk, beyond a few remarks on the value of their 
catch, how far they had to go, and at what time they should be off 
the home port for which they were making. There were seven men 
and a boy in the cabin, and the last one of them knew exactly the 
danger they were in—knew it was simply a race between their boat 
and the storm, whether the time would come first when they would 
make harbour or when they could no longer float. In the meantime 
they could do nothing, so simply sat and smoked, and so wedged 
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themselves that they could not be flung helter skelter in the mad 
leaps and plunges of the hard-pressed boat. Even when the skipper 
was relieved and came below to get some food, few questions were 
asked of him. He undid none of the fastenings of his oilskins, 
jammed himself in a corner by the little table, eating rapidly and 
taking great swallows from the mug of tea he had to hold balancing 
in his hand. When he had finished, ‘Johnnie an’ me’ll stay on 
deck,’ he said. ‘ One o’ you can come up an’ relieve him in an hour. 
I'll gie y’ a cry if we need tae shorten sail.” He rose and stood 
waiting until an upward fling of the bows gave him his chance, 
dashed open the scuttle and climbed hastily out, a gust of wind 
and a spatter of spray leaping in as he went, slamming the hatch 
shut behind him. The men settled back to the most comfortable 
positions in which they could secure themselves, listening to the 
groaning of the timbers, the muffled roar of the wind outside, the 
thunder crashes of the seas pounding on her bows as the boat tore 
through them. ‘It’s as weel we’ve that fish aboard,’ said one. 
* Aye, it’ll help stiffen her tae’t,’ answered another. 

The first speaker was the son of the skipper and the second the 
son of the partner, and their nicknames of ‘John’s Son’ and 
‘ Johnnie’s Son’ were token not only of their friendship, but the 
older and even closer friendship of their fathers that had lasted 
unbroken through the years from childhood. If the others of the 
crew had any thought that without the fish they would have been 
safe in or near port they made no mention of it. After all why 
should they, since risks were part of their daily routine? And this 
time at least they had the fish to set against the risk, instead of, 
as they had too often, all the risk without the fish to pay for it. 

On deck John the skipper and Johnnie his partner fought the 
gale, watching with calculating eyes their speed and the boat’s 
behaviour, only willing to shorten sail if they thought it would help 
the speed, fearing so far only the one thing that kept their looks 
turning constantly to leeward—the sight of land there before they 
were ready to turn and run into it. The wind was blowing them 
dead on shore, and an ugly rockbound cliff-edged shore at that. 
They were sailing roughly parallel with the line of coast, and trying 
to edge slightly up into the wind away from it; but although 
they were making tremendous speed on their parallel course, they 
were also inevitably making a lot of leeway, were being drifted so 
many yards sideways towards the rocks for every so many yards 
they made forward. , 
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‘We should be near up wi’ the Laird Heid,’ said the skipper 
after one more long look to leeward. ‘If we get past without 
sichting it, we should manage.’ He had no need to say what might 
happen if they were near enough to see the Laird Head in their 
passing ; the other knew only too well that it would mean a grave 
doubt whether they would be able to weather the succeeding heads 
and points, whether they would get sufficiently far forward on 
their parallel course before they were driven ashore, whether they 
would make their port or smash to splinters on one of the points 
that thrust out from the land across their path. 

The skipper luffed a shade to meet the rush of an extra heavy 
sea, and as she sheered for a moment closer up to the wind, both 
men stared hard beyond the edge of the sail that hid their view 
forward over the lee bow. And at the same instant as the skipper 
bore away and the sail hid what both had seen, they exclaimed 
together ‘ The Laird Heid!’ 


On the Braeheads, the top of the steep hill that rose from the 
edge of the harbour and overlooked it and the bay beyond, half a 
dozen men had been watching all the morning. They were all 
fishermen, and all old men with stooped shoulders or shrunken 
frames, gnarled hands, weather-beaten faces, and grey or grizzled 
hair or beards. They spoke little, standing long in the same posi- 
tions with their backs against the wall that ran on the landward 
side of the road round the Braeheads, taking a few short paces 
to and fro and resuming the place against the wall, the wind beating 
in their bronzed faces, their eyes searching unceasingly the empty 
sea and the breakers that ran with growing weight into the bay 
and spouted in foam amongst the rocks and on the pier-head. 
Occasionally a woman or a child fought a way against the wind 
to where the old men stood, and asked a question. The question 
was always the same, as was always the answer, ‘ Naething in 
sicht’; and the woman or child would run scuttling, the wind 
pushing and hustling them back, with their message to their ‘ Sea- 
town ’ and its folk. In all the Seatown there was hardly an able- 
bodied man or boy—only men too old and children too young to 
go out with the fleet, and the women. The last man, woman and 
child that knew anything knew that a great storm was coming, 
knew that every hour was making it more dangerous for the boats 
to enter the harbour, knew that with or without fish they must get 
in soon or perhaps not get in at all. So a thrill of relief swept 
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through the Seatown when at last one of the messengers brought 
back word, ‘ They’re comin’,’ and some few of the women donned 
shawls and struggled, with the wind whipping their skirts, out to 
the Braeheads to watch the fleet come in, while others bustled about 
to get dinner ready for their men. 

The watchers on the Braeheads had a sight well worth the 
seeing—a sight thrilling enough to anyone who takes joy in watching 
man’s mastery over the wind and sea, and the skill that brings to 
safety a fabric of wood and canvas which for all its strength and 
stoutness is of mere match-box frailty if once it loses its command 
and the sea can work its will on it ; a sight one might have thought 
most thrilling of all to those men and women who, to the last one 
of them, had husbands or sweethearts, sons or brothers, on board 
the boats driving in through the storm. But if the watchers were 
thrilled they showed no sign of it, hardly made a comment, except 
as they deciphered the numbers painted on the sails or recognised 
the boats. Then they would send back a child with a message, 
or drop off themselves to report this boat or that in the van of the 
fleet and nearing the harbour. 

The wind was blowing almost straight into the bay, and as the 
boats beat up past the last point the brown sails were squared away 
a little, and one by one the boats came driving in, shouldering their 
way at an angle across the great rollers, aiming for a point of rocks 
that ran out to the seaward side of the long pier, passing the rocks 
a biscuit toss to the landward side, bearing up broadside to the wind 
again and shooting in behind the pier-head. It was a manceuvre 
calling for good judgment and seamanship on the part of the crew, 
good weatherly qualities on the part of the boats, the more so 
because to either side of the harbour-mouth were great rocks show- 
ing their jagged black teeth in the welter of boiling water, and the 
slightest error of judgment, or bungled seamanship, or slowness in 
the boat’s answering helm or sail, would have missed the narrow 
harbour-mouth and finished a few seconds after on the rocks. 

But in all the fleet of scores of boats there was no misjudgment, 
no bungle, no failure. Boat after boat came surging across the 
rollers, swung away from the seaward rock point, canted steeply 
as she came broadside to the wind, shot on and into the shelter of 
the pier-head. Boat after boat, the bay emptying of the brown 
sails and the harbour filling with the tall pole masts and the huddle 
of boats packed as close and as far in as they could cram; boat 
after boat, until the watchers on the Braeheads saw the last one in, 
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and were preparing to depart when a woman staggered to them, 
her hand clutching her shawl, her shoulders bent to force a way 
through the wind. ‘Dae y’ see the Leezie an’ Maggie? She’s no 
in.’ The woman was the wife of John the skipper, and close behind 
came their daughter who was soon to marry the partner Johnnie’s 
son ; and John and Johnnie, John’s son and Johnnie’s son were all 
out there aboard the Lizzie and Maggie. 

The old men turned seaward again, peered and stared, and 
stared again. ‘She’s safe enough,’ mumbled one as he saw the 
look on the woman’s face when they shook their heads. ‘ If she’s 
no here for an ’oor or twa she’ll be in time enough.’ 

‘ An’ she’ll be here ony minute,’ added another. 

But an hour, two hours passed, and there was no sight of the 
Lizzie and Maggie; and the bay was a welter of surging rollers 
and the wind so strong that the watchers were forced to sheltering 
round the corner of the wall and stepping out at intervals to look. 
Three hours passed, and four, and the knot on the Braeheads had 
grown to a little crowd of men who strained their eyes to seaward 
and shook grave heads and looked more glum and grim as the 
minutes passed and still the sea and wind increased and there was 
no sight of a tossing brown sail beating round the point. By then 
the sea was so bad and the wind so great that few dared hope that 
if the Lizzie and Maggie were still afloat and reached the bay it 
would be possible for her to come safely through the giant waves 
and breakers that rushed into the bay; or, even if she did this, to 
make the quick turn that would bring her through the pier-heads. 
There was some discussion as to whether the boat would have run 
for another harbour, but everyone there knew there was scant hope 
of this, since no other harbour along the rock-bound coast could be 
entered with such a wind in the quarter it was. The crowd began 
to disperse slowly, only a few men and some of the women of the 
missing boat’s crew remaining sheltered behind the wall and peering 
out at intervals. 

It was nearly five hours after the last of the fleet had come in 
that one man, looking out, caught a glimpse of a dark spot in the 
white water off the point on the other side of the bay, waited for 
another and sures look, and turned to shout ‘ Here shecomes!’ The 
news ran like fire, and in a few minutes the Braeheads were black 
with people, men and women, fishers and townsfolk, watching the 
Lizzie and Maggie’s battle to make port. Her brown sail was reefed 
down now until the greater part of her pole mast stood stripped and 
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bare above it ; but even then, so great was the weight of the wind, 
that the mast leaned to a dangerous angle, the hull was almost 
buried, the decks at times completely awash. She was so close to 
the point that for a time it was doubtful whether she would claw 
her way past, and a sigh of relief went round as it was seen that she 
was drawing clear. But the worst was to come. It seemed im- 
possible that any boat could sail and keep right side up across the 
boiling cauldron of broken white water that filled the bay, or stand 
up to the enormous rollers that raced in, their teps blowing off in 
sheets of spray that filled the bay with steam-like mist. The wind 
was bad enough up there on the Braeheads, even under the shelter 
of the low wall that bordered the road. It shrieked and yelled in 
the ears of the watchers, beat at their half-closed eyes as if it would 
tear them out, drove the breath back in their throats if they tried 
to face it and shout, seized any who moved from the wall and drove 
them, buffeted and beaten, back into the shelter of the houses. 
Those who tried to fight a way out from the houses and win to the 
looking-out place by the wall had to stoop until they were nearly 
crawling, lean against and bore through the wind as if it were 
something solid. It was so bad here that it was easy imagining 
what it must be to the men down there on the deck of the boat with 
the sprays dashing over them, clear of all shelter, open and exposed 
to the gale. Some of the coastguards had joined the crowd, and 
through their telescopes it was possible to see details of the boat, 
the waves boiling across her decks, the two men at the wheel that 
were the only ones in sight on her. The rest, as everyone on the 
Braeheads knew, would be below, since there was nothing to be on 
deck for, and, with no rail or guard or anything to save them washing 
overboard except a little ledge bare inches high, they were safer 
below. Ifthe boat went over or drove under in a dive from which 
she could not recover, it is true the men shut below would drown 
like rats in a trap ; but since in such case everyone on board would 
drown, on deck or below, there was little use more men being up 
than were wanted. 

As the boat cleared the point, it was expected that she would 
begin to edge slanting in to the corner of the bay and the harbour 
below the Braeheads ; but instead she continued to hold straight 
on her course, fighting her way across the bay as if she meant to 
make for the other point. It was not long before the watchers 
understood the manceuvre and the intention. The farther out 
from the shore the less broken was the water, and the better the 
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chance of making a way, sailing broadside to the seas as they were. 
Presently the men with the glasses reported one man after another 
appearing on deck, and the surmise was that they were wanted there 
to handle the sail when the time came. 

Yard by yard the boat fought her way across the bay, pointing 
up so close into the wind that it began to be debated whether the 
intention was not to hold her head as nearly as possible into the 
wind and her bows on to the seas and let her drift back into the bay. 
It was certain that the more closely her bows pointed into the 
leaping waves the more safely she would ride them ; but every man 
there knew that this would mean certain disaster when she drifted 
back to near the harbour-mouth, and that she would never then 
gather way enough to make the shoot in between the piers. But 
up on the Braeheads they knew too how each moment safely lived 
through the hell down there might tempt a man to continue to take 
the course that gave such momentary safety, and fail to steel him- 
self to take the bolder course ; and they began to wonder if this was 
not what was happening, and whether the skipper was afraid to 
bear away and bring the breakers broadside on to him. 

But they were wrong, and presently with a gasp they under- 
stood the skipper’s plan. The boat was almost level with the 
harbour when the bows suddenly swept round and began to point 
in ; as she came broadside to wind and seas, the mast canted to a 
steeper and steeper angle and the white water boiled over the deck ; 
for a moment as she sank in a trough they thought she was gone, 
but next moment with a gasp of relief they saw she was round, that 
the sheet was eased and the brown sail billowing out nearly at right 
angles to her course, and that she was driving straight in for the 
point of rocks to seaward of the harbour-mouth. She was running 
now with the wind and the seas, tearing through the breakers, 
leaping half her length out of them one moment, sunk to the level 
of her gun’l and below it the next, the tall spike of bare mast above 
the shortened sail reeling and jerking, the brown sail strained out 
taut and as stiff as a board. 

As they watched, heart in mouth, a man with the telescope 
exclaimed aloud, ‘ B’ God! he’s makin’ sail.’ It was true; even 
without the glasses they could see the patch of sail increasing in 
size, watch it creeping higher up the bare mast above it. The men 
stared and shook their heads. ‘He'll sail her under... she'll 
no stand it ... look at her....’ The women said nothing. 
But presently one of the old men spoke. ‘ He’s daein’ richt. If 
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he’s no movin’ faster than the seas, they’ll broach him an’ roll her 
ower. Mair sail, mair speed.’ 

Certainly the boat seemed to be yawing less under the additional 
canvas and to be making a better and straighter course. But the 
extra weight of wind on her was driving her bows down until her 
foredeck was scarcely above water; and the danger of that extra 
sail would come, as they all knew, when the moment came to bear 
up and stand the weight of the wind broadside on. 

She was tearing in at express speed, and it seemed no more than 
seconds before she was abreast of the seething patch of white water 
that marked the point of the rocks. She tore through that in a 
flash, with nothing of her showing but the mast and sail with its 
foot in the water, and again for the moment it looked as if she had 
gone. But next instant she was through and leaping on to a point 
level with the pier-head. 

This was the crisis. To keep clear of the rocks she was too far 
out, travelling at that pace, to slant in enough to make the pier ; 
she must come up sharp and shoot in across the wind. Think for 
a moment what this meant. She was driving in at racing speed 
straight for the rocks beyond the harbour, the full weight of wind 
and sea almost dead behind her, the yard and sail across her mast 
almost at right angles to her course. At the exact right instant she 
must turn sharp in towards the entrance, bringing the wind broad 
on her beam ; and then her hull only must turn, and the sail must 
be hauled round as she turned, to keep its surface full to the wind. 
If she came round too slow she would miss the entrance and smash 
against the pier or the rocks to landward of them ; if she came round 
too sharp and before the sail could be flattened in, the wind would 
catch the sail on the edge or the forward side, and she would be 
taken aback and brought to a stand ; and then before she could 
gather way again she would be flung bodily on the rocks. All this 
was known as exactly to the watchers on the Braeheads as it was 
to the men on board. Hands were clenched, deep breaths taken 
and held as the boat flashed out clear of the white water round the 
rocks and the bows began to sweep round . . . round farther, 
and the sail to flatten in. She was still travelling fast, but as the 
bows swung, a cross-wave off the pier met her with a heavy buffet ; 
she staggered a moment, but still swung forward and round; a 
huge wave sweeping in lifted and rolled her wildly, the sail shivered. 
shook and flapped ponderously. She was almost at a standstill 
now ; the little shiny oil-skinned figures were scuffling and scramb- 
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ling about the slanted deck; and suddenly the sheet surged aft, 
the sail was caught and held flat in. The mast swayed over and 
the hull canted until the water was half-way up the deck; but 
whether the boat moved forward or stayed still, not one of the 
watchers could tell—and knew that on this one point depended the 
life of every man on board. 

She hung there for some dreadful seconds, labouring and strain- 
ing, the pressure of roaring wind and boiling water drifting her 
bodily sideways towards the rocks beyond the inner pier. Watching 
her was like watching a boxer in the ring, half stunned by a heavy 
blow, staggering, dazed, struggling to keep erect under a whirlwind 
attack and to stave off the final knock-out blow, cowering, covering 
up, making no attempt to hit back, but with hope reviving, with life 
and strength oozing back with every passing second. So for a 
moment the Lizzie and Maggie hung, helpless under the savage 
assault of wind and waves, buffeting and hammering and showering 
their blows upon her, but still staving off the knock-out, with a 
further hope in every second she stood. 

The water for fifty yards around her was a cauldron of cross- 
waves, a vortex of currents and eddies where the masses of water 
swirled round the outer point of rocks, hurtled against both piers, 
dashed back, met fresh masses of other waves thundering in, 
battled unceasingly with them and with the backwash off the rocks 
beyond the inshore pier. In such a turmoil of confusion the 
wonder was that the boat was manageable at all. Great pits of 
empty froth or sheer gaping holes in the water kept opening under 
bow or stern or to either side ; huge columns of water jumped from 
the clash of meeting waves, hurled in fountains of froth and spume 
or solid pillars of water into the air as high as the masthead, were 
caught by the screaming wind and blown away in streaming shreds 
to leeward. 

But although she was drifting sideways and pitching and rolling 
desperately, the boat still held her bows straight for the entrance ; 
she only needed a few more seconds’ grace under the grip of her helm 
for the wind pressure to urge her forward. Whether that forward 
move would come before she had blown too far past the entrance to 
recover, even now no man could guess. It was a fair chance either 
way. 

The men for the most part were prone on the slippery deck and 
clutching to whatever hand- and foothold they could find. John, 
the skipper, crouched with head sunk in hunched shoulders, clinging 
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to the wheel, his muscles braced, his eyes alert to every detail about 
him, his mind strung taut, calculating, weighing chances, bent 
wholly to his task, the eyes missing nothing, and the brain missing 
no meaning of what the eyes told—each flutter at the sail’s edge, 
and new angle of the heeling mast and rolling hull, every inch the 
bows fell off or came up, every foot the pier drew closer, every 
fraction of the boat’s drift past it. Beside him clung Johnnie his 
partner, mind and eye also alert and busy, watching the chances 
just as keenly, but laying no finger on the wheel, offering no word 
nor even a look of question or advice. So for long seconds the 
issue hung in the balance until at last the skipper, and after him the 
crew, felt a new tremor thrill the boat, felt the wind begin to grip 
as it should, felt a move, a forward thrust that was controlled and 
purposeful instead of a mere wild aimless surging to and fro. 

Then when the sea looked to be beaten, the sea swooped and 
struck and snatched a victim. A gaping cavern sucked open by 
the boat’s side, clashed shut in a smother of foam and an up-flung 
geyser that spouted high and fell in a flooding cataract across the 
boat. A man was torn from his hold, washed helpless across the 
deck, flicked overboard and away like a cork on a mill-race. Both 
John the skipper and Johnnie his partner saw plain as the man went 
who he was, saw that he was Johnnie’s son. And both saw the lad 
struggling, fighting, threshing and tossing in the white foam at 
little more than arm’s length from the side, saw him appear, 
disappear, reappear, wash back past the stern, vanish and roll up 
into sight again, battling hard but helplessly in the play of the 
vortex. Both saw it all, but John gripped the tighter on his wheel 
and moved it not so much as a spoke either way ; and Johnnie 
spoke no word, lifted no hand to shift the steady grip under which 
they felt the boat surge forward another yard. 

Cruel thoughts were tearing at the skipper’s mind. It was his 
fault and his alone that the boat was there, that they were not long 
since harboured with the rest of the fleet, that ‘ Johnnie’s Son’ 
was gone, gone with his mother most like up on the Braeheads 
watching him go, and the girl he was to marry—the skipper’s own 
daughter—watching with her. Whether they watched or not, he, 
the skipper, would have to tell the two women, one the mother of 
the lad, the other the girl he would have married . . . and tell 
them the blame was his. The boy’s own father beside him had 
advised him out there to let the chance of the fish go, and start the 
boat for home with a margin of safety. But he was skipper, his 
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word went, and he wanted the fish. Well, they had got their fish— 
and he could tell that to the man and the woman mourning their 
son, to his own daughter bereft of her man. All this flamed 
through his mind as the huddled body rolled past the boat, almost 
within arm’s length. The wheel was in his hands, the boat was 
under his sole control; one swift whirl of the wheel and the bows 
would sweep round, the boat surge to leeward, and the tumbled 
tossing body perhaps come within reach of a dozen clutching hands. 
But he made no move, held the wheel gripped grimly straight and 
firm. 

What followed passes for little less than a miracle to this day 
amongst the fisher folk, who consider a man swept overboard in the 
cumbering weight of clothes, sea-boots, and oilskins, as completely 
dead as if they had followed him to the churchyard, had seen him 
buried six foot deep and the headstone up over him. Few of the 
men that watched there but had seen some man go over in even less 
of a sea, had never caught glimpse of him again, had known that 
he sank like a stone. But here ‘ Johnnie’s Son’ did not so, and 
swiftly, sink. He was known for a strong swimmer, but no swim- 
ming of mortal man could have kept him afloat in such a sea, and it 
was no doubt the play of the cross and under currents, the clash 
and churn of inward and outward waves and backwash and under- 
tow that sucked the lad under, spewed him up to the surface again, 
rolled and tossed and flung him hither and thither a dozen to 
twenty yards from the boat’s side. There was one chance in ten 
thousand left, and it was the skipper’s son who had the wit to see 
and the courage to take it. The end of the sail halliard was by his 
hand ; he snatched it, whipped a turn of it round his waist, flung a 
double knot in it, rose, balanced, and leaped straight out with the 
weight of the wind to help his leap. He fell a bare yard short of 
the other man, and in an instant he too was rolling and floundering, 
and two bodies instead of one were flinging to and fro, almost 
touching one moment, a dozen yards apart the next, either or both 
vanishing or flashing up into sight as black, shapeless, squirming 
bulks against the white surf. 

And yet the skipper, rigid at the wheel, shifted neither hand 
nor eye, although he felt the boat snatch and plunge again in a 
forward thrust, another, and another, each one longer and more 
vigorous than the last. Every man there knew that a turn of the 
wheel one way would take the boat round and leaping over the 
spot where the two men wallowed ; that a turn the other way would 
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bring her head to wind and dropping back, and again perhaps 
within reach of the struggling pair; but beyond that they could 
not see—and the skipper could. It would be so easy—and his 
crew, the crowd on the Braeheads, and, worst of all, the two women 
ashore, would never understand how temptingly, how desperately, 
alluringly easy, to fling the boat round, drive down on the two, 
perhaps snatch them up in passing, and, without any perhaps, all 
drown together when the boat struck. 

The boat was fighting her way straight in, and the skipper knew 
that if, with his help and by his skill, she won, his son would be 
dragged out of reach of the man he was trying to save ; knew that 
every forward foot the boat made was a foot further he was hauling 
his son away, and a foot nearer death for ‘ Johnnie’s Son’ who had 
been brought to it by him. He knew, too, (as again those women 
would know,) that in giving every atom of his energy and skill to 
saving the boat, he was giving it to saving himself, and his son— 
and to drawing away and leaving ‘ Johnnie’s Son’ to drown. All 
this he knew, and yet, knowing it, was man enough to hold his wheel 
rock-firm, with his arms rigid, his teeth tightly clenched, his eyes set 
on the pier point ahead. No doubt of it now, the boat was moving 
forward, was regaining control, was gathering way. She had 
drifted sideways until it was doubtful whether she was at or over 
the last edge of danger from which she might recover ; could she 
yet recover in time? At the critical and exact right moment the 
skipper thrust his wheel over a quarter turn, the bows fell away a 
trifle, and as the wind took fuller, stronger grip of the sail, the boat 
seemed to gather a fresh breath of life and strength. 

A great wave poured almost solidly over the rock barrier, 
crashed into the outer seaward pier-head, shouldered off it and 
charged roaring upon the boat. But now she was alive and alert 
and in fighting trim again. She rolled furiously, recovered, heeled 
to the pressure on her sail, drove fiercely forward, met the wave 
and burst through it in a cloud of smoking spray, came surging and 
plunging, head down like a bull at a gate, across the last stretch of 
boiling water to the entrance. Even then, up to the last moment, 
up to the last score of yards, she was pointing straight at the inner 
pier-head, and it seemed she must crash bows on into it. But at 
that last moment the skipper’s hand moved again, the wheel 
wrenched round, the bows sheered wildly up, and the boat leaped 
hurtling through the entrance. So close a thing was it that the 
blown sail slapped the face of the pier in passing, and the yard tip 
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rasped along it as a knife slashed and cut through the halliard and 
the sail came down with a run. 

At the same instant the crew fell to frantic hauling on the line 
that stretched straight and rigid astern. Every second counted ; 
the boy might be at his last gasp or might any moment be smashed 
shatteringly against the pier. The men were hauling literally for 
dear life ; the line straining and snatching and jerking at their 
arms told that the line was still fast to ‘ John’s Son,’ but told also 
of the hammering and pounding that was falling on him out there 
in the suffocating seas. ‘Johnnie’s Son’ was gone; too bad if 
they couldn’t bring ‘ John’s Son ’ in alive. 

Johnnie and John both flung themselves down and leaned with 
hands outstretched to seize the limp bundle that they saw come 
surging in at the end of the line, grasped it, and with a dozen eager 
hands to help hauled the streaming bundle out and up on deck ; 
only at the last minute to see that it was the one bundle, but of two 
men, ‘ John’s Son’ with arms and legs so gripped and locked about 
the body of the other that, unconscious as he was, they had to prise 
each separate finger loose, and tear the two apart by force before 
they could test breath and heart and know that both were alive. 


























A LUCKY WEEK. 


THERE occur in life certain precious if rare moments, when a 
mantle of perfect peace seems to enwrap; when the blue sky of 
contentment appears unblemished by a single cloud; when, in 
short, perfect happiness reigns. 

Such feelings are usually the outcome of the gratification of 
some ambition, or favourite hobby, and I am sure to none does 
the mantle look so free from rents, and the sky so clear, as to 
the true lover of the wilds, when, administrative or other worries 
for the moment thrown aside, he finds himself free of the Mecca 
of his desires. 

Such, at least, were my sentiments, as, sensing the journey’s 
end, my two good ponies, ‘ Brandy’ and ‘Soda,’ took the last 
‘pull out’ with a rush, and, ears pricked, trotted briskly across 
the open level, towards my standing camp at Tshokwane. 

As we neared the little group of round, thatched huts, our 
way took us right through the middle of a herd of at least a hundred 
waterbuck, grazing unconcernedly on either side of the track. 
What a stampede our sudden appearance in their midst would 
have caused under other circumstances or in other parts of Africa ! 
But this is a game sanctuary, where the harmless animals have 
long abandoned their frantic terror of man, and now regard his 
advent among them with little more than curiosity, tempered by 
suspicion. So, heads up, and the former sentiment overcoming 
the latter, they all stand steadily ‘at gaze’; their nervousness 
displayed only’in a tendency to huddle together, and some horse- 
play between the long-horned males. Then, as we pass by un- 
checked, their sense of security returns, and gradually all resume 
their interrupted evening feed. 

A few moments more, and the light Canadian Buckboard duly 
brought to-rest under the big tree which shades the camp, my 
companion and myself descended to stretch our limbs after the 
twenty-five mile drive, the while waiting attendants unharnessed 
and led away the ponies to the adjacent water, preparatory to 
an hour’s grazing before sundown. 

The household staff having already arrived, tea was ready for us 
in the dining-hut. After a long, hot day, spent under the African 
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sun, there is something peculiarly soothing and refreshing about 
the tea interlude. The sun has sunk below the level of the tree 
tops, the coolness of evening is in the air, and, as you recline in 
your deck chair, and gaze over the immense surrounding expanse 
of forest or prairie, while the francolins call to one another down 
by the water, and the big game begins to emerge from its day 
fastnesses of ravine and thicket, a deep serenity settles on you ; 
your cares have all vanished; everything seems well with the 
world. 

My friend and I each cherished our separate and quite distinct 
personal ambitions for the coming week. His, the worthier one, 
to obtain some really first-class photographs of wild animals as 
they exist, unmolested by man, in these great natural zoological 
gardens; mine, less admirable, mainly to bring to bag one 
‘ Tshokwane,’ an ancient lion, of almost fabulous cunning, and of 
an immense reputed size and blackness—so called after the former 
headman of a now vanished village, whose familiar the local natives 
believe him to have been. For years I have pursued ‘ Tshokwane,’ 
and always with the same unvarying want of success. More than 
once & younger companion, employed by him as scout, and gener- 
ally to perform the rougher work in his campaign against the game, 
has fallen to my rifle; but, invariably, thanks sometimes to his 
own elusiveness and sagacity, sometimes to mistakes or want of 
skill on my part, he has come out unscathed. On occasion, 
indeed, he has even got something out of the deal, by returning 
after nightfall to make a meal of his defunct assistant. In the 
minds of the natives it has become less a trial of skill ’twixt man 
and beast, than of one magic against another. The white man 
may, indeed, possess powerful ‘ medicine,’ but here at least he 
seems to be encountering something still more potent. During the 
coming week, perforce the last one of the season, I resolve to 
profit by the mistakes of the past, and to leave nothing undone 
to achieve success. The soothing influence of the after-tea pipe, 
smoked in the cool shade, induces a calm and assured prescience of 
success. Alas, for such vain hopes ! 

At sunset, a familiar uproar announces the approach of the 
waggon. ‘Donker-r-r! Witpe-n-ns! Trek!’ The great whip 
cracks like a pistol shot ; the dogs rush out, and add their voices 
to the clamour. Then ‘ A-nau’ (signal to stop), followed by the 
sound of a brake-handle being creakily turned, and the great 
vehicle, bringing with it food for man and beast, and our heavier 
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camp equipment and luxuries, comes to a rumbling halt behind 
the huts. The team of a dozen of so of big, long-horned, 
Afrikander oxen are quickly unyoked, and stroll away to pick 
up what nutriment they ean, before the encroaching darkness 
renders necessary their confinement within the thorn zeriba or 
‘scherm,’ as this necessary protection for live stock in a lion 
country is generally called in the south. 

There is no method of African travel equal, for solid comfort 
and general convenience, to that with the ox waggon. There is 
practically nothing within reason that cannot be carried on its 
broad beam. When breaking up camp, you are faced with none of 
the meticulous toil inseparable from the sorting, weighing, and 
packing up of loads intended for the heads of human beasts of 
burden. You merely put everything on as it comes, and almost 
as it stands. The waggon-driver does a little adjusting, draws 
the big waterproof sail over all, and you are ready to start. No 
anxiety about loss of loads, no anxious discussion as to the appor- 
tionment of a sick man’s burden, no strikes or desertions, no 
food to be bought or carried for the porters. With a sound 
waggon, good oxen, expert drivers, and not too heavy a load, 
you are as safe from a breakdown as it is possible to be from most 
things in the world. Combined with a riding horse, or, still better, 
a light cart and pair, for your own transport, it forms the ne plus 
ultra of African travel. 

Soon night draws in; the jackals wake up and howl weirdly ; 
the ‘honk, honk’ of wildebeest comes from somewhere down by 
the water. The ‘boys’ chatter merrily round their fire behind 
the cattle zeriba, within which the oxen, scarcely yet settled for the 
night, utter rumbling protests, and occasionally clash their horns. 
The horses champ their evening feed in the make-shift stable. 
Suddenly all these noises cease ; the talking stops; for a moment 
the camp is at attention, as a low moaning, hardly more than a 
deep sigh, and scarcely distinguishable, among all the other night 
sounds, to the unpractised ear, tells us that the creature, which, 
in spite of all ignorant attempts to belittle his dignity, is still 
recognised by those who know him best as the King of the Forest, 
is making his nightly tour of his realm. 

The early morning is cold, almost frosty, and a light, grey mist 
marks the course of the nearly dry river-bed by which we are 
encamped. No one displays any marked eagerness for an early 
start. The horses’ coats are ‘standing’ as they munch their 
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mealies in the reed stable; the ‘boys’ are crouching in their 
blankets close to the smouldering fire. We breakfast in great-coats 
at sunrise, while, across the river, the waterbuck loom up shadowy 
through the mist on their way down to drink. Old ‘ Piet,’ the 
wildebeest, still stands at his usual night station, under the thorn 
tree, a couple of hundred yards from camp. Presently he will 
stretch hinself, and walk slowly past us, on his way to the feeding 
grounds at the edge of the bush. The dogs will probably run 
out and bark a little at him; but, recognising him as almost one 
of the party, will presently return to the fire and warmth. 

It was nearly eight o’clock on this first morning before we made 
a start. By that time the mist had gone, and the tree-dotted 
plains, in their winter garb of yellow and brown, were bathed in 
the early sunlight. Clumps of dark green foliage here and there 
marked the course of the stream. In the clear atmosphere one 
could almost count the bushes and larger rocks on the big hill by 
the gorge. 

This was to be, as it were, a sort of reconnaissance day only, 
to be employed in showing H. the lie of the land, and in devising 
plans for the future according to what we might see or hear. 

So the two ponies which did the work on the previous day 
were left behind for a full day’s grazing, and ‘Sherry,’ who had 
been led throughout that journey, was taken, to be ridden by 
us in turn, if we felt so inclined. 

H.’s principal weapon was a very Triton among cameras. It 
was three feet long, and fired from the shoulder, like a Lewis 
Gun, with sight and trigger all complete. No animal under three 
hundred yards’ distance would consider itself safe from the focus 
of its mighty lens. H. bore this fearsome contrivance himself ; 
but behind him followed a native, bearing a still heavier and 
box-shaped machine, intended for really serious work—the heavy 
artillery, in fact. 

“ Three is the ideal number of natives to accompany the African 
hunter in his walks abroad; but to-day, in addition to my two 
trackers, Mashehoko and Seboma, otherwise ‘ Watch ’ and ‘ Office,’ 
the less experienced young man, who likes to be known as ‘ Cement,’ 
led the pony, while old Jafuta, in these days less agile of limb and 
quick of eye than of yore, accompanied, to carry H.’s rifle and 
heavy camera. 

We started, both of us walking ; we crossed the river bed, and 
plunged into the thin forest of stunted acacias and marulas, which 
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stretches away to the south and west. H. began to make bull’s- 
eyes almost from the start, and before we had gone a mile he had 
wildebeest, zebra, waterbuck, and sable antelope to his credit, all 
snapped at distances of one hundred yards and under. The 
wildebeest betrayed a vast curiosity, almost amounting to an 
intelligent interest, in his proceedings. H. soon began to dream 
of new worlds to conquer ; it was all too easy. 

Presently, as we were crossing some recently burned ground, 
‘Watch ’ picked up the last night’s tracks of two lions, and, from 
force of habit, began following them. I dislike taking native 
trackers off lion spoor, for various reasons; but on the present 
occasion I found we were not only being led down wind, but also 
into a particularly barren and ‘hairy’ country, empty of game, 
and most unsuitable for photographic purposes ; so, having heard 
lions towards the south-east, in the direction of that animal paradise 
-—the Hlolwene Spruit—I called them off, and we turned in the 
latter direction. 

An hour’s walk, during which we saw little of interest, brought 
us down into the fertile valley we sought. Here the grass, at all 
times of the year, appears eaten off short by the immense herds 
of grazing animals which haunt the locality, and solitary bull 
wildebeests, prancing and snorting, become a perfect pest to anyone 
trying to follow on lion spoor. 

We had crossed the spruit, with its reed-fringed banks and tiny 
trickle of clear water, climbed the further bank, and were making 
our way across a piece of fairly open, undulating country beyond, 
when H., who happened, at the moment, to be mounted upon our 
solitary steed, and so commanded a more extensive view of the 
country round than the rest of the party, suddenly exclaimed 
‘I say, what’s that over there ? ’ 

We all halted ; and for a moment I could see nothing. Then 
something passed between two tree trunks, about a quarter of a 
mile up wind of us. I got my glasses to work, and made out a 
couple of lions sauntering along, diagonally away from the spot 
where we were standing. It was clear that they were perfectly 
unsuspicious of our presence. Leaving the rest of the party halted 
and sitting down, ‘ Watch’ and I cautiously followed on. After 
a bit—the lions keeping about the same distance ahead of us— 
we realised that these were but the rearguard of a troop of about 
eight, of which two were full-grown males; one, seemingly, a very 
big one, with a good mane. From their leisurely movements, it 
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seemed pretty certain they were on the look out for a suitable place 
to lie up for the day ; so we did not take any chances, but merely 
kept them in sight. Sure enough, after a bit, the leading lioness 
suddenly flung herself down under a small bush, and the others, 
one after another, in due course, found themselves satisfactory 
resting-places in the vicinity. One lioness took a long time to 
settle down; indeed, so long and fixedly did she stare towards 
the point where I could just make out the distant outline of the 
pony, standing under a tree—fortunately the only visible member 


of our party—that I began to fear she suspected something ; 


however, her ultimate conclusion apparently was that ‘Sherry’ 
was some sort of antelope or zebra, and at last she lay down with 
her companions. 

There was now only one thing todo. The day was cool—almost 
cold in the shade—with a light south-east breeze, so that the lions 
were not likely to go sound asleep for some time, and, in this 
comparatively open country, could not be approached while awake. 
‘ Watch ’ and I therefore fell back on the main body, and then the 
whole cautiously retired for a few hundred yards, found a con- 
venient shade tree, and sat down. H. and I had a light lunch, 
after which the whole party went to sleep for an hour. About 
1 p.m. the sun began to be fairly warm, and I thought it time to 
make a start, so I woke up the ‘ boys’ and we began our offensive. 

Jafuta remained behind with the big camera, so did ‘ Cement’ 
with the pony. ‘ Watch,’ my chief tracker, led the way, carrying 
my °303; then myself; then H. with his ‘ Lewis Gun’ ; and last, 
‘ Office,’ with my friend’s heavy rifle, which however he had no 
intention of using unless obliged to do so in self-defence. 

On arrival at the point from which we had last seen the lions, 
a halt was called. I took my rifle and went slowly on with ‘ Watch,’ 
H. (with ‘ Lewis Gun ’) and ‘ Office’ following about twenty yards 
behind. Thus we proceeded for, possibly, four hundred yards. 
Suddenly ‘ Watch’ dropped flat in the grass, and the rest of us 
conformed, as by word of command. Raising my head cautiously 
above the level of my shoulders, I could just make out, over the 
tops of the short herbage, a lioness sitting up about one hundred 
yards away, and with her back to us. There was no other visible 
sign of life; but, knowing that many lions were lying about close 
by, it seemed advisable, and the soundest tactical course, to remain 
where we were, until the situation should more or less clear 
iteelf up. 
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After a while ‘ Watch’ nudged me, whispering ‘ Nansi inkunzi,’ 
and I took a cautious peer. Sure enough, about a couple of hun- 
dred yards ahead, and half left, a big black head was obtruding 
itself over the grass. Much too far, of course, to fire at a lion, 
the secret of success being to get in as close as possible, and make 
a certainty of the first attempt, to the exclusion of subsequent 
trouble: a thing to be avoided, especially when, in flat violation 
of all your convictions and frequently repeated advice to others, 
you are using a light rifle, a weapon entirely unsuitable for stopping 
the rush of a charging beast. The problem now was how to get 
within easy shot of the big male, without disturbing any of his 
harem, only one of which had, so far, been located. 

I discussed the position with my faithful myrmidon, and we 
picked out a series of small bushes as the most promising line of 
advance; to the best of our belief there were no others of the 
troop concealed directly along this route. Anyhow, something 
must be left to chance, and, leaving my companion, I commenced 
my long, slow crawl, to find myself, at last, under a very exiguous 
thorn bush, which seemed to be the last piece of available covert 
it would be wise to seek. 

Some sixty yards to my right front I could see the head of the 
lioness we had first noticed. She was gazing about, but, luckily, 
always in the other direction. Straight in front of me, and at a 
little over a hundred yards’ distance, the big male was lying down, 
like a Landseer lion, at intervals employing himself in licking his 
forepaws. He was sideways on to me, and I could see little more 
than his head, but still enough of him to realise that he had a 
very fine black and yellow mane. Presently he rolled over and 
was entirely lost to sight. Probably half an hour passed. Perfect 
peace reigned :- not a sound except the humming of insects in the 
now strong sun, and it was becoming uncomfortably hot under my 
shadeless bush. Then another lioness, hitherto unseen, got up 
suddenly and walked over to the old lion, lying down close beside 
him, and exactly in my line. This one proved to be very restless ; 
she constantly kept sitting up, and staring about in all directions, 
till I began to abuse myself for not having taken the chance while 
T had it. 

Once or twice in the next half-hour the old lion roused himself ; 
but the lady always intervened, and nothing could be done. Such 
experiences are, of course, the very salt of hunting wild beasts ; 
but at the time they are very trying and wearing. At last the 
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moment came. From somewhere in the background a younger 
male, with a small mane, followed by a couple of females, appeared 
slowly approaching, doubtless seeking a spot shadier than that 
which he had been occupying. The old lion sat up on his haunches, 
like a dog—or, rather, a cat—and his attendant lady for once 
remained dormant. His back was turned to me, and I had a perfect 
shot at the nape of the neck. Crack! He dropped like a stone, 
and never moved again; but in that instant there was pande- 
monium. Lionsseemed to jump up from everywhere. Not knowing 
whence the danger came, they dashed wildly about in all directions, 
staring about and springing hither and hither. The old lioness on 
my right sprang to her feet and trotted straight towards me. When 
she was about twenty-five paces distant, she halted and began 
peering about. I did not really want to shoot her at all; but there 
are times when the primal instincts are too strong to be resisted, 
and I knocked her over as well. Next moment I could have kicked 
myself. In the concentration of the hunt I had forgotten all 
about H. and his ‘Lewis Gun’ waiting patiently in rear, and 
I now found I had cheated him of a unique photograph. He 
had just got his machine into action, from a spot about twenty- 
five yards behind, and was about to pull the trigger when I butted 
in and spoiled his chance. It was an ideal opportunity lost, 
for one snapshot of a lion under such conditions would have been 
a finer trophy than half a dozen merely shot. My friend was 
quite angelic about it; but I must say I felt it to be a blot on 
an otherwise perfect day. 

The male proved to be the largest lion I had measured for some 
time, and the mane unusually good for these parts; the female, 
too, was above the average in size, and probably they were the 
father and mother of the troop. 

We had been coming in a half circle all the morning, so now we 
found ourselves to be but two miles from camp, and, it not yet 
being three o’clock, it was possible to send for the waggon and 
get the skins home before nightfall. H. and I therefore started 
back with one attendant, leaving the others to skin the lions, 
and we arrived in comfortable time for afternoon tea and a warm 
bath—luxuries, the true significance of which is known only to 
the tired hunter. 

That night there was feasting and rejoicing both among our 
own followers and the people of the small adjacent village. Lion 
flesh is hereabouts esteemed greatest of all delicacies. 
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The cackle of guinea fowl close to camp was the first sound to 
greet us the following morning, and an hour was spent in obtaining 
a few brace for our own consumption. 

Thinking we should each do better in our respective lines if 
we worked separately, H., with the very reliable waggon-driver, 
generally known as ‘Seventeen,’ went off west, to a well-known 
drinking place ; while I, with ‘ Watch ’ and ‘ Office,’ betook myself 
to a point where, amid a jumble of huge rocks and palm thickets, 
the Manzemntondo winds its way through a gorge in the Lebombo 
Hills. This is one of old ‘ Tshokwane’s’ favourite haunts, and 
as he had not been disturbed for some time, we hoped to find 
some trace of him. It was, however, nearly midday before, 
walking along the bank of the dry river, we suddenly happened 
on @ spot where some animal had been killed, and dragged into 
the dense mass of palms and reeds, which here, for over two hundred 
yards, obstructed the watercourse. The covert was much too thick 
to lend any hope of even getting the chance of a shot, to one fol- 
lowing directly on the spoor; so, taking up my station a little 
outside, ‘and down wind, I sent my followers round the covert 
in the opposite direction, to make a noise and burn the reeds. 
I waited in patience for an hour. The dry reeds crackled; the 
smoke drifted down and obscured the view; the men shouted 
and hurled stones; but nothing happened. So we abandoned the 
attempted drive, and pushed through the tangle, on the spoor. In 
the middle of a small trampled and blood-stained space, we found 
the remains of a half-grown waterbuck, little of it left but the 
bones ; while, all about, enormous tracks, reminiscent of those of 
a small elephant, mingled with smaller ones, showed clearly that 
old ‘Tshokwane’ and his fidus Achates had been at work, and 
had departed at daylight, or thereabouts. To attempt to follow 
the tracks would have been futile, as this guileful beast’s favourite 
device is to climb the stony hills which flank the watercourse, 
and there, among shade-giving boulders, to spend the day, secure 
in the knowledge that avalanches of small stones and rubble will 
disclose the approach of any enemy, long before the latter, toiling 
painfully upwards, can possibly sight him. 

On returning to camp I found H. in high spirits. He had 
spent a most successful day with the camera, having added kudu 
and tsessebe to his ‘ bag,’ and had also shot a very fine cheetah. 

Sitting concealed by the margin of a drinking pool, of a sudden 
® young waterbuck had come dashing past his hiding place, closely 
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pursued by a large animal, which he took to be a leopard. The 
buck charged headlong straight into a dense palm thicket, emerged 
beyond, and at once turned sharply to right angles. The moment 
the quarry disappeared into covert, the pursuer—only a few yards 
behind—pulled up short, evidently realising from long experience 
that any further chase would be useless. As he stood pondering, 
a bullet through the neck laid him low. 

Tuesday found me again down the gorge. To me it is a place 
extraordinarily attractive, if only for the stark savagery of its 
scenery. White sand, dotted with heavy thickets of palm and long 
reed beds ; great deep silent pools overhung by blue-green vegeta- 
tion, the haunt of huge crocodiles; enormous black boulders 
fallen in the course of ages from the frowning mountain above, 
and now lying derelict in the stream bed. In the neck of the gorge, 
a wilderness of jagged bare rocks, without sign of green, red-hot 
in the blazing sun: Africa, for the moment, with her mask off. 
Excepting for my temporary camp and one small family of half a 
dozen souls, close by the latter, there is not a human habitation, 
or a human being, for over thirty miles in any direction. Wild 
life is in undisputed possession ; in fact, as one watches the herds 
of waterbuck moving along the hill face, one might easily imagine 
oneself back somewhere in the Pleistocene. 

As we picked our way among the boulders, we quite unexpectedly 
disturbed a lion and his mate, which had been lying on the 
edge of a reed belt, and affording but a glimpse, they made off 
down the river-bed. While we stood still, in hopes of seeing 
them emerge somewhere, one by one, a troop of six more, dis- 
turbed by the movement, made their appearance, slowly wending 
their way along the bank to a point about half a mile away, where, 
in full view, and under a big tree, they proceeded once more to 
make themselves comfortable for the day. There was at least one 
good male with them. 

Having watched them for an hour, and decided that they had 
definitely settled down, I left the pony to be watered and fed, 
and with the two trackers made a circuit, which I hoped would 
bring me under cover and, with the wind right, to within a reason- 
able distance of them. Moving with some difficulty over stony 
ridges and through thick thorn bush, we at length arrived on the 
river bank, on the opposite side to the lions, and began to work 
carefully along it. At this moment one of the untoward incidents 
inseparable from all stalking upset our arrangements. A duiker 
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lying asleep in the midst of a thicket, sprang up, almost at our feet, 
and dashed at full speed across the river, almost straight for the 
large tree which had been our goal. We stopped dead, of course, 
and listened intently; then, reassured by the dead silence, we 
presently began to crawl forward in single file, until we reached 
a perfectly exposed stretch of bare sand. It was not possible to 
proceed any further in this direction, so I decided upon a solitary 
detour. 

I rather envied my attendants as I left them lying at ease in a 
piece of dark shade, while I had to crawl out flat on my face under 
the hot sun. It was necessary to return on our tracks for some 
distance, and then to make a parallel advance, worming through 
the low, thorny shrub and reeds which fringed the bank. Extended 
at full length, the sun beating on one’s back, propelled forward 
on the fore-arms, and pushing the rifle along in front, while the 
sharp spikes of the young reeds prick one all over like needles, 
and the tiny pebbles, mingled with granite sand, cut the bare 
knees and elbows, is not the most pleasant method of progression 
in the world, nor the most expeditious; but, after a long and 
tedious crawl, I at length attained a position whence I was able 
to command a good view of the ground surrounding the tree I 
was steering for, less than a hundred yards away. There were 
piles of large stones and boulders strewn thickly all about, inter- 
mingled with clumps of long grass and reeds; but close as lions 
are wont to lie during the hot hours of the day, and difficult as 
they often are to distinguish under such conditions as the present 
ones, ten minutes’ examination of the ground through my field- 
glasses convinced me that the site was vacant. 

What to do now? The animals might be somewhere close at 
hand among the dense bush in the background, or, on the other 
hand, they might have moved right away. Under the circum- 
stances I dared not expose myself boldly in the open, as it would 
be necessary to do if I went any further; for, if one of them 
happened to see me, the whole troop would be off without offering 
the chance of a shot. 

While I thus lay, recovering my breath, and debating on a 
plan of action, a terrific hubbub suddenly arose from somewhere 
high up the hill which faced me in the background. For a moment 
I thought a troop of baboons had been disturbed ; then that some 
human being was in trouble; but before I had time to collate my 
ideas, I became conscious that the whole hillside opposite had 
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the appearance of being alive with lions. They came bounding 
down, springing like klipspringers, from rock to rock, disappearing 
and reappearing, as they crossed ravines; but, generally, making 
straight in my direction. I looked eagerly for the big male, but 
in vain. Soon a lioness, followed by a lion with a poor mane, 
appeared on the opposite bank of the dry river, at about sixty 
yards from me; turned sharp to the left, and crossed my front 
at a trot. It was evident that no others were following them, 
and that the rest of the troop were escaping through the thick 
bush behind, the big male probably among them, and quite out of 
reach. I felt I could not disappoint my trackers after so much 
hard work and initiative on their part, and so, letting the lioness 
pass, I stopped her companion in his course with a shot which 
hit him much too far back, and as he rolled over biting at the 
place, killed him with a second bullet in the neck. The lioness 
at this stopped and looked about to see what was happening, 
and no doubt wondering whence the shot, which echoed among 
the rocks and precipices, had come, and so offered a good chance 
at a hundred and fifty yards; but I managed to restrain myself, 
and presently she trotted off. 

‘Watch’ and ‘ Office’ now appeared from over the hill. After 
having waited a long time, they had come to the correct conclusion 
that the rush of the dwiker had disturbed the lions, and that the 
latter, following their usual habit when alarmed, would climb the hill 
behind them. Accordingly they had gone round by a back way, 
to find the whole troop lying among the rocks near the top, and 
some thre> hundred yards or more above the tree where we had 
marked them early in the day. 

The stalk had occupied a long time, and it was nearly 4 P.M. 
Skinning took another hour, and then the meat had to be cut up 
and secreted out of reach of vultures and hyaenas, until it could 
be fetched next day by a camp party. It was therefore nearly 
sundown before we could start on our eight mile march homeward. 
Progress was slow; for not only were my three men burdened 
with the heavy skin, and as much of the fat and meat as they could 
carry, but the going was rough and stony, and difficult for the 
unshod pony, which had to pick its way carefully. The sun sank 
as we reached the foot of the big Metze-metze hill, and soon we 
were enveloped by a darkness that could be felt. It was the end 
of the moon’s last quarter, and at sunset heavy clouds had rolled 
up. The hill is volcanic in origin, and is one mass of broken 
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rocks, varying in size from marbles up to small cottages; but all 
jagged, and sharp-edged, lying where they were deposited during 
some vast natural disturbance of the long past. I dragged the 
stumbling pony along behind me—luckily it was ‘ Soda,’ the oldest 
and most experienced of my stable. 

‘Watch,’ who knows every inch of the country, by night or day, 
led the way, and to illustrate how dark it was, though he was but 
@ yard or two in front of me, it was necessary to ask him, every 
few minutes, for his whereabouts. Only once before, and that in 
the Sudan—nearly at the other end of Africa—can I recollect a 
similar walk ; but that is another story. The mountain at length 
crossed—its descent much the most difficult part—we had the dense 
bush and palms surrounding the bend of the Manzemntondo 
River to thread through. Here the darkness was, if possible, still 
greater—something beyond description. It was as if one had a 
bandage over the eyes. Disturbed beasts rushed from our path 
with sudden and alarming crashes. Twice a lion grunted close 
at hand, and ‘ Soda,’ who is terrified of these animals, snorted with 
alarm. I kept wondering what we should do if he managed to 
break away from me. Pursuit, in this inky blackness, would be 
futile, and yet, by himself, he could never reach camp in safety. 
I was, therefore, considerably relieved when, the third and last 
river bend crossed in safety, we had only three miles of compara- 
tively open country between us and home. Even here all was not 
plain sailing. The twigs of hook-thorn acacias, known as ‘ wait-a- 
bit,’ easily avoidable by day, now seized every part of one’s person, 
and constant rending sounds indicated that still more portions of 
one’s scanty garments were being claimed by Africa. All about 
us wildebeest snorted and stamped, close if invisible, and I had 
the utmost difficulty in keeping hold of the pony, which I could 
not mount, on account of the unseen hooked and spiked terrors, 
which are thickest at about the height of a mounted man’s face. 
At length lights and the barking of dogs. Sighs of relief from all. 
It was nearly nine o’clock before, at length, I was able to hand over 
“Soda ’ to be led away for his well-deserved evening feed. 

A night march over a trackless, rough country is a thing to 
be avoided when possible. 

H., who had been back since 4 p.m., had put in an excellent day 
with the camera, and added two more species to his photographic 
bag. He had come across a fairly fresh lion kill, but had seen 
no signs of the animals themselves in the flesh. 
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Friday is usually considered rather an ill-omened day on which 
to undertake any sort of venture. However, two lions having 
passed near the camp during the night, ‘ Watch’ and ‘ Office’ went 
out to discover which way they had gone, while I devoted myself 
to the answering of the official mail, arrived on the previous evening ; 
and H., having, to his consternation, discovered that the greater 
number of the snapshots taken on the first two days were ‘light 
struck,’ owing to some defective arrangements in the loading 
methods of the ‘ Lewis Gun,’ set out, armed with his heavy reserve 
artillery, to try and make good the deficiency. 

About 11.30 the scouting party returned, having taken the spoor 
in the direction of a large piece of bush, which lies on the river 
bank, some three miles to the west—scene of a last year unsuccessful 
skirmish with ‘Tshokwane.’ They reported having seen the 
tracks of two males, one much larger than the other ; so hope beat 
high, and I set out as soon as a pony could be caught and saddled. 

An hour’s ride took us to the river bank, opposite the big bush, 
into the middle of which the spoor was seen leading. ‘Watch’ 
confidently voiced his opinion—conviction, indeed—that we were 
once more about to try conclusions with our old adversary. Now, 
‘ Tshokwane’ is an animal of considerable experience, and once he 
finds himself within suitable covert, it takes a great deal to make 
him leave it, while daylight lasts. He never shows himself; but 
lying as close as a rabbit, until an intruder is almost on top of 
him, suddenly utters an earth-shaking roar. Then, taking advan- 
tage of the momentary (or otherwise) confusion caused by this 
demonstration, he slips away without ostentation, and entirely 
unseen, to the thickest bit of brake he can find, there to repeat 
the performance again if required. I have never had an oppor- 
tunity of tackling him with really good dogs, and no ordinary ones 
will face him, nor would I give much for the chance of any that 
pursued him too closely, for he is an adept at ambush, and never 
selects any but the densest undergrowth, with his rear well guarded. 
In addition, he is nearly always accompanied by a friend, younger, 
and less sophisticated, one of whose duties in life appears to be 
to act as a red herring, and so draw pursuit on to himself. So it 
has come about that this unfortunate companion has always been 
sacrificed when the hunt has been successful, and ‘ Tshokwane,’ 
having, when possible, returned after nightfall, and eaten as much 
as he can hold of his whilom friend and pupil, has departed to the 
other end of the country, to seek some new confiding youngster 
of his own sex. 
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This time we make a plan which we hope will defeat him. The 
bush is of wide extent, and very dense; but here and there are 
more or less open patches. In the midst of one of these, a good- 
sized, thornless tree, with a fork to its stem, about seven feet from 
the ground, offers a fair command over the surrounding under- 
growth—sufficient to allow a view of an animal, as big as a lion, 
slinking through it, which would be impossible from terra firma. 

It is decided that the trackers shall go upwind of the thicker 
part of the bush where the lions are resting, and, without actually 
entering it, make as much disturbance, by shouting, firing grass, 
and so on, as they can. The chances are, this will shift the animal, 
who will seek a quieter spot in the covert, and may pass near my 
post. Should the younger animal come first, as he probably will, 
he is to be let pass unscathed. 

I climb, accordingly, into the tree fork, dispose myself as 
comfortably as circumstances will admit of, and await events, 
assured of the height I am off the ground obviating any ill effects 
from the rather tricky breeze. I find I have a fairly clear field 
of fire to right and left for about thirty yards; directly in front, 
a good deal of thick tangle draws quite close up to the foot of 
the tree, while behind—fortunately the least important direction— 
there is no view at all. When using a light rifle in thick bush, 
it is quite essential to have nothing intervening between muzzle 
and mark; the slightest twig is often enough to deflect a small 
calibre bullet, and so cause a miss, or, at any rate, entirely destroy 
the efficacy of the shot. 

Twenty minutes of silence. Then asmall spiral of smoke curling 
above the tree-tops in front, and distant shouts. I get into the 
easiest shooting position possible under the circumstances, practise 
a few aims, and-then listen intently. After what seems quite a 
long time, my ear catches a faint rustling of branches, and I think 
I can make out something moving. Next moment, a fair-sized 
lion, carrying a small dark mane, walks quietly through the bushes 
about sixty yards to my front, going from left to right across 
my view. ‘That must be the old fellow’s advanced guard,’ I 
say to myself, and I remain motionless. The beast is quickly lost 
to sight behind the scrub; but I have the feeling that he has 
stopped only just out of sight. A few more minutes, and then 
again rustling—from the left this time. ‘At last, I have you.’ 
Every nerve is braced. It would be dreadful to miss. I can, very 
indistinctly, make out the shape of a lion, and then he disappears 
into a small grass-covered ravine, about forty yards away. More 
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shouting, now much closer; but the minutes pass, and neither 
lion makes the slightest sign. Then at last the one on the left— 
the one I am concentrating on—makes a move. I can just dis- 
tinguish his outline, as he moves slowly through grass and thick 
bush, coming ever nearer. He disappears in a dip, and I note 
mentally the point at which he must emerge, and lay the rifle on 
it. A second or two, and, walking towards me quite leisurely and 
unconcernedly, he comes into full view. Alas! Here is not the 
huge black bulk I had so ardently been expecting; merely a lion 
in his early prime, almost exactly like the first Isaw. Itis a terrible 
disappointment, because for once the plans had worked just right, 
and these lions have acted precisely as the wily one himself is 
accustomed to. Well, it can’t be helped, and one must accept what 
Fortune offers. The lion strolls across the open until not more 
than twenty-five yards from my perch—had he so much as glanced 
up, he could not have helped seeing me—then he turns broadside 
on, and gazes intently in the direction of the noise. An inter- 
vening tree trunk and some undergrowth conceal his body, but 
head and neck stand out clear. I take the neck shot—the very 
best that can be chosen when circumstances are favourable for 
it—and he drops in his tracks without a sound. 

Silence again for a few minutes—my men are listening—then 
renewed uproar, and presently ‘ Watch’s’ voice, ‘ He is coming your 
way.’ They have evidently seen the first lion, but I cannot make 
him out. The voices recede, die away in a far part of the bush, 
and a period of perfect quiet follows. After this has lasted perhaps 
a quarter of an hour, the lion suddenly gets up from behind a 
bush not far away, glances around once or twice, and then comes 
walking as quietly as the other one, in a direction which is likely 
to bring him past my right front at not more than thirty paces 
distance. There is an open space between two thick bushes, which 
will bring him right in front of the rifle, and I wait expectantly. 
All goes according to plan—up to a point. On comes the lion, 
and when exactly midway between the two bushes, pauses for a 
moment, as though purposely to offer me a shot upon the easiest 
terms. I draw a steady bead on his shoulder and press the trigger. 
Nothing happens. The safety catch, in fact, is still up! Before I 
can adjust this absurd oversight he takes a step forward, and as 
I hurriedly press down the catch with my thumb, I fail sufficiently 
to relax the pressure of my finger on the trigger—‘ Crack ! ’—the 
rifle has gone off prematurely. A tremendous roaring grunt answers 
the shot, and the animal gyrates and flings about as only a wounded 
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lion can. I fire again hastily ; but with no chance of aim at any 
special spot, and he pulls himself together, and dashes off through 
the bush across my front. A quick running shot knocks him over 
again; but he has barely touched the ground, when he is up 
standing on his hind legs, and with furious grunts is tearing down a 
good-sized sapling about twenty yards away. It all happens so 
quickly, and the intervening growth is so thick, that there is no 
possibility to do more than put in rapid and probably deflected 
fire. Then he leaves the broken tree and goes crashing through 
the bush at full speed, concealed from view, and grunting loudly. 

A bush with a wounded lion at large in it being no place for 
native trackers, I now shout loudly, and soon ‘ Watch’ and ‘ Office’ 
are on the scene. We examine the dead animal, and both are 
astonished and a little incredulous when I assure them that the 
other was not old ‘ Tshokwane.’ ‘ Watch,’ who evidently thinks I 
had not seen the beast properly, does not think him mortally 
wounded, but that he has betaken himself back to the very thick 
jungle where he was first found, and which is the big lion’s favourite 
resting-place. Very cautiously, therefore, we follow on the tracks. 
I am personally of the opinion that unless we find him dead pretty 
close by, ‘ Watch’ is right, as I have not much belief in any of my 
shots having been vital ones. There is no visible blood spoor, 
and this seems to confirm the idea that he is not very badly 
wounded. ‘Office’ climbs a tree, but can see nothing, and we follow 
up to the edge of the impenetrable mass of jungle, where even the 
tracks are lost to sight. It is clearly no use trying to do anything 
more without dogs; so we return, and get the skin off the dead 
beast. It is a provoking finale, the sole consolation being that 
it was not the big lion I had made such a muddle of. 

Early next morning a large party, consisting of everyone who 
can be spared, with the three dogs, and Key’s three wives from 
the village to help carry the meat, repairs to the scene. 

H., having done all he requires in his own line, elects to come 
along, and see the ‘fun ’—of which I devoutly hope there will 
be & minimum. ; 

Having left the non-combatants at the carcase, H. and I, with 
the dogs and three natives, make for the spot where we last saw 
the tracks yesterday. The dogs dash into covert; but very soon 
‘Kontsha ’ and ‘ Commandant,’ evidently winding lion, find them- 
selves in chastened mood, and follow modestly in rear. ‘Soap- 
suds,’ the half-grown and strangely mottled progeny of equally 
strangely assorted parents—Great Dane and Irish Terrier—alone 
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displays interest in the proceedings, and rushes about, in and out 
of the thick places, encouraged by shouting and stone-throwing. 

It is by no means a pleasant task seeking a wounded lion in this 
sort of bush, where you can seldom get a view of more than a few 
yards, and where all around grow dense, impenetrable, clumps of 
covert, which might, each of them, harbour a dozenlions. The men, 
too, form no small responsibility. Combining, as a rule, plenty of 
pluck with a total lack of imagination, natives are always incapable 
of visualising any danger which they cannot see, and of which they 
have had no previous personal experience. We have always had great 
luck, and, through long immunity, ‘ Watch’ and ‘ Office’ have con- 
ceived a reckless disregard for lions, wounded or otherwise. It is 
most difficult to keep them behind the guns; even behind our dog. 
‘ Kontsha’ and ‘ Commandant’ display far greater perspicuity. 


When young, one may perhaps enjoy this kind of excitement, — 


but in the sixth decade one craves less after it. However, it is 
something to note that, at least, our quarry has not penetrated into 
the thickest part of the jungle, whither, perforce, we must have 
followed on hands and knees. Evidently he turned left-handed in 
the direction of some long grass and undergrowth margining a small 
ravine. ‘Soap Suds’ is beginning to show signs of boredom. He 
has no canine assistant, and probably thinks the whole business is 
an unjustificable ‘leg pull’ at his expense. He is inclined to come 
to heel with the others. Some more shouting and stone-throwing, 
and he consents—rather under protest—to make another effort. 
He disappears from sight, and then, all of a sudden, come two or 
three short, sharp barks. Everyone stops in his tracks. Hearts 
beat ; this is the moment ! with rifles at the ‘ ready ’ we anticipate 
the answering grunt of the angry lion, and his appearance, with 
fang and claw ready bared for battle, from somewhere in the back- 
ground, where grows a lot of matted grass and thorn tangle. Dead 
silence. ‘Office’ is already half-way up a tree, and next moment, 
after a long, steady stare, utters the magic word ‘filé.’ The 
tension relaxes; safety catches are pushed up; H. and I hurry 
forward ; he, I think, just alittle disappointed at so tame an ending. 
Sure enough, immediately behind the next bit of bush, and in the 
middle of a patch of long grass, lies the second lion. He has three 
bullets in the shoulder, and one or two in other parts of his body. 
He collapsed less than a hundred yards from where I last saw him. 
We passed close to where he lay last night without seeing him, and 
to-day—unless indeed we had winded him ourselves, which from 
down wind might easily have been the case—we should probably 
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not have found him but forthe dog. It is arelief; and, moreover, 
I feel that for once at least my judgment has proved right, at any 
rate in regard to the identity of the lion. Congratulations all 
round, and ‘ Soap Suds’ enjoys his first lion worry. 

So the week comes to a close. I have suffered disappointment 
in my main object ; but, after all, ambitions after realisation often 
lose their savour ; ‘ Tshokwane’ still remains a lode-star for the 
future, and Fortune has, otherwise, been more than kind. My 
friend has secured nearly a hundred good photographs of at least 
a dozen species of game, taken at their ease in natural surroundings, 
and so he, also, is quite satisfied. 

Incidentally, one reason why ordinary big-game hunting parties 
so comparatively seldom encounter lions, even where such animals 
are numerous, was made clear by our relative experiences. H. 
and I each took our separate line every morning after the first ; 
but while I sought only the thickets and water-courses where lions 
were most likely to be found, he, having a totally different object in 
view, always went to spots where game appeared most thickly to be 
congregated, with the result that, although I saw lions nearly every 
day, H., notwithstanding that his attendants were experienced, 
keen, and keeping a sharp look out, did not see a single one. 

Rather a remarkable thing about the killing of lions within a 
game sanctuary is, that so long as their destruction is confined to 
legitimate sporting methods in parts of the country so far removed 
from the haunts of man that their presence can form no menace 
either to him or to his domestic animals, their numbers do not 
appear to decrease, however many may be shot. This I attribute 
to the fact that the greater the proportion of game to lions in a 
country, the easier it is for the latter to earn their livelihood. 
Accordingly, breeding becomes greatly accelerated; the animals 
are all fat and healthy, and a lioness has no difficulty in catching 
food for herself, close at hand, while lying up with young cubs, 
nor, a little later, in supplying them also with meat. 

Therefore, not only do more cubs arrive at maturity than under 
perfectly natural conditions, but the number born in a litter is 
greater, and the litters more frequent. So Nature adjusts her 
balance. It is only where the wild game has been destroyed, or 
greatly reduced by man’s wasteful agency, that the lions, gaunt 
and starving from lack of their proper food, become a danger. 
Where their natural prey is plentiful, they prefer to give man and 

all his works as wide a berth as possible. 
J. Stevenson Hamitton. 











AMARYLLIS AND THE KING. 


Sittine under her tree in the shade, with the folds of her 
dress properly disposed to suggest repose, Amaryllis was un- 
doubtedly a very charming and refreshing object in a landscape 
which, for Arcadia, gave signs of rather unusual heat. The 
lambs had quite ceased to frisk about in the manner proper 
to them, and were gathered in little somnolent groups; a haze 
rose above the streams, and Damon, who had been piping rather 
too assiduously since midday, was feeling almost unpleasantly 
warm. Certainly Amaryllis looked unusually charming to-day, 
and it was delightful to be able to throw oneself down at her 
feet, as Damon was doing, with the knowledge that one would 
be able to remain talking to her till all suspicion of excessive 
heat had vanished. He smiled at her as he laid his face in the 
grass and thyme. Amaryllis stirred his pipes with her staff. 
‘Oh, Damon,’ said she, ‘I’ve been waiting for you all afternoon. 
Do let’s dance.’ 

It was natural that Damon should be annoyed. Of course 
he was not incapable of dancing—one never is in Arcadia—and 
it would have been offensively ridiculous, when a girl like Amaryllis 
could remain so delightfully fresh and cool, to have supposed 
that he felt too hot. But Damon was no ordinary shepherd— 
he had travelled and knew the world. About a year before, 
he had left Arcadia with some merchants who had come to ex- 
change flowered muslins and blue silk ribbons for the wool of 
the country, and they had taken him to the city of Athens, 
whose king was also Protector of the Arcadians, though his 


duties toward them were no more than a solemn visit, paid — 
every four years or so, to make sure that no one else had thought | 
of setting up any government in the country. Well, Damon | 
was very much surprised by several of the things which he saw © 
at Athens, but particularly by the King’s regiment of guards, | 
who impressed him by the magnificence of their dress, the bril- — 
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liance of their muskets and sidearms, and especially by the | 


respect in which they seemed to be held, for the Athenians | 
were then at war. He enlisted, but in a few days the number | 
of the regulations he had to obey, the early hour at which he | 
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was expected to get up, and the uncomfortable nature of his 
too gorgeous clothes disgusted him with the service; and one 
evening he deserted the colours and went home again. There 
are no police in Arcadia, so his return was undisturbed, and 
his experience, in spite of its rather equivocal ending, caused 
him to be received as a person of great social and military experience. 

Amaryllis, after all, was a mere country chit, and he could 
not be expected to follow her rather ridiculous ideas about the 
proper hour for dancing. 

‘In Athens, my dear,’ he said, lifting his face a little way 
from the ground, ‘one never dances in the afternoon.’ 

Amaryllis looked at him. She did wish he wouldn’t be so 
silly. She really wanted to dance, and Athenian manners had 
so often interfered with plans which he would certainly have 
fallen in with before he went on his travels. But he looked 
rather nice lying there at her feet; perhaps he was a little pink, 
but, after all, it was a very hot day. She smiled. 

* All right,’ she said, ‘ we won’t dance if you feel warm, Damon 
dear. Please help me with my girdle,’ and she held out to him 
the ribbons she was plaiting together. 

The smile annoyed Damon. She was certainly laughing at 
him. He might be a little warm, but this was ridiculous. He 
was a person of experience, and very well able to keep himself 
in the condition proper to shepherds. Corydon, good fellow, 
or that young Tityrus, who had only lately come from the part 
of the country where the married shepherds live and bring up 
their children till they reach the Dresden china stage, might 
be expected to get themselves into a heat over their piping, 
but he could remain properly decorative. 

* Amaryllis,’ hé said, ‘I am not hot, but I don’t choose to 
give way to the ridiculous provincialisms of this place. I can 
certainly go where I shall not be laughed at.’ He rose, looking 
extremely warm by this time, and walked off, piping vigorously 
and causing a great commotion among the lambs. 

In the evening, after the sheep were folded and when it was 
time for everyone to dance, Damon, who after all was very 
much in love, was anxious to make it up again. Amaryllis 
really was the prettiest of all shepherdesses—everybody said so 
—and he wasn’t worthy of her: but it was clearly impossible that 
he should ask her pardon, because it had certainly been her fault. 
He was a little late of coming to the green, and there she was 
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already dancing with Tityrus, who skipped about on his long legs 
like a colt, and grinned in that oafish way he had. Damon felt 
almost disgusted, and showed it, so that the others kept away 
from him. 

Amaryllis took no notice of him, and went on dancing with 
Tityrus (who really bored her very much, because he had not yet 
learnt to keep time to his own piping) long after she must have 
known he was there. It was clear that there was nothing to be 
done: one could not dance with anyone else after having had 
Amaryllis almost to oneself for a year, and, besides, Damon was 
sure that the other shepherdesses were laughing at him. He 
began to repeat to himself all the songs he knew about despairing 
lovers, cruel nymphs, frozen snow, and so on. At last he went 
away singing loudly, as soon as the dusk had partly hidden him 
from the dancers, a song in which was debated the ignominy of 
being subject to a woman’s whim, and the determination of the 
composer to give his affections only where he could find a proper 
appreciation of his own merits. Bitterness rapidly swelled his 
voice, and only his very incomplete mastery of the art of writing 
in metre kept him from adding several verses in the worst possible 
taste. 

The thing went on for three days. No quarrel had ever lasted 
so long before, and Amaryllis, thinking the matter over on the 
fourth morning under the flowered canopy of her bed, began to 
feel that it would almost be necessary to end it. Tityrus was 
really extraordinarily tiresome, and Corydon, who was never 


attached to anyone in particular and might have occupied her | 


time, always reminded her by his smile that he had lived near her 
in those forgotten days when she was a child and had done and 


suffered so many things intolerable to the dignity of a shepherdess. | 


She must dance with someone, too, or Damon would think himself 
as necessary to her as in fact he was. When one looked at the 


affair in that light, it was impossible to apologise. Amaryllis ~ 
felt almost inclined to cry, but, remembering her complexion, | 


refrained. 


It was fortunate that she did so, for the shepherdesses had | 
scarcely begun to lead out their flocks when they were startled by | 
a sound wholly foreign to Arcadia, which was nothing else than the | 


tapping of kettle-drums, the singing of fifes, and the rather harsh 
cries of a sergeant-major, all of which was heard coming from the 


drove road below the green. Some of the shepherdesses were a | 
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little afraid (for fear, in moderation, is a charming emotion), several 
of the shepherds had the air of a very martial determination, 
and everybody went forward as quickly as possible to see what was 
happening. Amaryllis, who was not in the habit of showing 
fear, was rather surprised to notice that Damon was not to be 
seen. He must have wandered very far already—a remarkable 
thing, for Damon’s one fault in deportment had always been a 
tendency to be rather late in the morning. However, there was 
not much time to think about him, for the Athenian grenadiers 
were already advancing across the grass in the most disciplined 
and heroic manner, and (a remarkable evidence of their military 
exactitude) without turning their heads in the least to look at the 
shepherdesses. Their scarlet and silver shone with a peculiar 
brilliancy against the fresh green of the still dew-laden grass, 
their hair was powdered and turned up so neatly that it appeared 
as if they had only just come upon parade, and their high grey 
caps gave them the appearance of being very tall indeed. The 
sergeant-major, too, swung his gilt staff with a great deal of dex- 
terity, so that a number of the younger Arcadians were convinced 
that he must be the King. Indeed, everything was most favour- 
ably disposed for Theseus, who, having just brought the hostilities 
with the Amazons to a conclusion satisfactory to a considerable 
part of his people, was able to assume a look of careless freedom, 
which became him very well, as he rode above his marching soldiers 
on the black horse with gilt trappings so well known to Athenian 
social life. He at least was under no restraint with regard to the 
shepherdesses, but looked at them with great pleasure as he reined 
in his horse in front of the long line of his guard. The Arcadians, 
who were well informed as to Athenian custom in these matters, 
cheered loudly, and then went off to dispose their sheep in the 
immediate neighbourhood, so that there should be no difficulty 
about giving all necessary attention to the King. 

Theseus had always felt these Arcadian journeys to be a little 
tiresome. There was really no business, since there is no law or 
government in Arcadia; and though one always talked of how 
delightful the country was, even a few days passed in watching 
the people dance were apt to be a little insipid. On this occasion, 
however, he felt that the retirement would be pleasing. The war 
was over, but he had the feeling that Hippolyta might, after all, 
be rather a difficulty. And then, if there was any trouble between 
them, all those people who would persist in saying that the Amazons 
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had not really been beaten, and that his marriage with the Queen 
was not much more than a confession of defeat, would be sure to 
raise a cry about it. He wanted a rest, and Arcadia was restful. 
And one might unbend a little where no one could possibly be 
jealous. The King smiled very graciously on the gathered Arcadians, 
and asked them if they would not dance. 

Amaryllis had again to be content with Tityrus, and the boy 
had really never been so annoying. The thought of the King 
put him out; he stood quite still at the most difficult parts of the 
tune, and he would not give Amaryllis his hand at the right moments. 
They were just in front of Theseus, too, and it was impossible 
to doubt that he was smiling. She stopped, and actually stamped 
her foot with anger, and Tityrus, becoming still more alarmed, 
forgot to play at all. 

Theseus was amused. He was sure that Amaryllis was the 
prettiest of them all, and it would really be very entertaining to 
dance one of these real Arcadian dances. It didn’t look difficult, 
apart from the piping, and of course he couldn’t be tired by it if 
these girls could keep it up for so long. He got up, brushed aside 
his officers, and, taking Amaryllis by the hand, told Tityrus to 
continue his playing, and began what was a very fair imitation 
of the figure he had just been watching. 

But Arcadians are Arcadians, and if one has been accustomed 
from one’s earliest years to dance through a large part of each day, 
one acquires a dexterity for which no degree of mere agility can 
compensate. Amaryllis was rather alarmed to notice that the 
King was really becoming very warm, and, to judge from his ex- 
pression, almost angry. Athenians, even of the highest rank, could 
not be expected to know quite how to conduct themselves in these 
matters, and Theseus’s performance was really very creditable ; 
but she was not sorry when he gave her his arm (with a very gracious 
bow, to be sure) and allowed himself to be led back to the bench 
which served him for a throne. Amaryllis withdrew as soon as 
possible, feeling that perhaps the situation was not one to be 
prolonged, and it was, unfortunately, at this moment that the 
sergeant brought Damon before his prince. They had found him 
among the reeds of a little marsh, and it was certain he had been 
hiding. His clothes were stained with mud in several places, 
and even his hair seemed lank about his ears; but the sergeant 
distinctly remembered him. He was that Arcadian deserter who 
had caused them so much troublea year before. Theseus frowned ; 
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a case of this sort was precisely what he felt he needed after the 
unfortunate episode of the dance. The dignity of Atheas must 
be preserved, and though there could be no execution in Arcadia, 
Damon should certainly return with them and suffer the punish- 
ment to which a court-martial could not fail to condemn him. 

The Arcadians, who have a very proper feeling in these matters, 
had withdrawn, as far as politeness to Theseus would allow them, 
the moment they saw the unfortunate condition of Damon; but 
Amaryllis, who had quite forgiven him as soon as he appeared 
marching in that undignified way between two grenadiers, felt 
that on this occasion misfortune was of too grave a kind to be 
mended merely by being ignored. From her seat under a may 
tree she could see clearly that what the King said was very serious. 
Something must be done. She composed her dress carefully as 
she sat, and put her chin between her remarkably white and slender 
fingers. After all, if Damon had to be a.little jealous it certainly 
would do him no harm. 


The Arcadian wine is of such a quality that, though it is far 
from being flat, no native of the country is ever more than pleasantly 
excited by it; but upon strangers its effect is often more pro- 
nounced. Two days of Amaryllis’s company were perhaps in 
themselves sufficiently intoxicating, and it was 2 little unkind 
of her,—after having led Theseus over so much charming country 
that he was quite lost to the members of his guard, after having 
danced with him, demonstrated to him the proper steps and criti- 
cised his efforts, and even attempted by alternate instruction 
and imitation upon a single set of pipes to teach him her favourite 
air,—to encourage him to drink such an unusually large number 
of glasses when he returned rather hot, it must be admitted, and 
thirsty, to his tent. It was strange, too, that she should have 
chosen to have Damon brought in just when Theseus was showing 
himself so absorbed in her charms, and offering her so many rather 
incoherent compliments. Damon did not seem to like it at all, 
though he said nothing. After the fourth bottle had been drunk 
in very unequal proportions by the King and the shepherdess, 
Theseus put out his arm and drew Amaryllis down upon the bench 
beside him. Athenian gentlemen, as is well known, never forget 
themselves : the King was certainly making a proposal of marriage. 
Amaryllis did not make any attempt to free herself, but sat 
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smiling down at him and looking rather pleased, for, after all, 
it is pleasant to receive compliments of this sort from royal persons, 
and her frock was not being very badly crushed. When the King 
had finished, she said to Damon ‘ You hear this?’ Damonscowled. 

Amaryllis told him to behave properly, and, with what was 
certainly a very charming little air, patted Theseus lightly on the 
head. ‘I’m afraid it won’t do,’ said she. ‘ You see, there’s that 
poor Queen to be considered, and then I used to be rather fond of 
Damon. I think you'll just have to let him go and give us your 
blessing, because, you know, it would be awkward if he were to 
discuss your Majesty’s present situation in a dying speech.’ 

Theseus grew a good deal more sober. The minx! He couldn’t 
venture to interfere with the Athenian enthusiasm for dying 
speeches, brutal though he had always thought it. And Damon 
would certainly have sense enough to attribute his execution 
entirely to his knowledge of this affair. Still, that wouldn’t have 
mattered if it hadn’t been for Hippolyta and the offensively active 
feminism of her subjects. A really serious quarrel would mean 
another war. Or perhaps the Athenians would prefer to depose 
him. This was just the sort of thing Hippolyta would quarrel 
seriously about, too. It was clearly an occasion to be gracious. 
Theseus called in as many of his guard and of the Arcadians as 
the tent would hold, and joined Amaryllis’s hand to Damon’s with 
a little speech. 

They were married next day, and before the King left the 
country he conferred upon Damon the office of Lieutenant and 
Vicar-General of Arcadia, a position which, though it gave no 
actual power, carried with it the right to wear on all proper occa- 
sions the uniform of the Athenian grenadiers. It was for this 
event, too, that Corydon composed that delightful air, still popular 
in Arcadia under the name of ‘ Damon’s Bridal,’ and also the verses 
beginning, 

‘Damon despairing sate,’ 
which are too well known to need quotation. 
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MEDIAEVAL FORESTS. 
BY O. G. 8S. CRAWFORD. 


THERE is a subtle suggestion of romance about the word ‘ forest ’ 
which for once is not killed by historical research. Our imagination 
creates a picture of embattled towers perched on rocky fastnesses, 
and of bands of happy-go-lucky freebooters with chivalrous 
manners. Or we think of William Rufus mysteriously killed in 
the forest created by his father out of a prosperous countryside ; 
and of gay parties of lords and ladies hunting the royal stag therein, 
attended by their faithful serfs. Historical documents do not, it 
is true, say much of chivalry, and they certainly clear the character 
of William the Conqueror. But, so far as castles and hunting are 
concerned, the picture of our imagination is a tolerably accurate 
one. Castles there were, though sometimes held by brigands, 
and stags, though not always hunted by men of gentle birth or 
faithful serfs. 

Forests were the King’s hunting-grounds, and the word in 
mediaeval parlance had no connexion with trees. Indeed, densely 
wooded country was unsuitable for hunting, since it provided an 
inaccessible retreat for the quarry. This was a disadvantage 
specially recorded of what are now Steeple Ashton Woods in Wilts, 
which in 1277 were called Kayred and Slogrove and belonged to 
Romsey Abbey. Deer were of course the quarry, and in the 
“good old times’ of the Angevins the sport must have been fine 
and free. Then, practically the whole of England appears to have 
been under forest law : for from their recorded boundaries we know 
that the forest of Berkshire touched that of Savernake on the west 
near Hungerford and that of Windsor on the east. From Chertsey 
in Surrey to the source of the Kennet in Wilts there was a con- 
tinuous belt of forest land. This did not of course imply any 
change of geographical conditions; a forest then was a purely 
administrative area, subject to certain very harsh laws of its own, 
such as that which forbade any person living within it to own 
hounds that were not hamstrung. So intolerable, in fact, were the 
forest laws that the King had no peace from the barons and people 
until the forest areas were finally reduced to fixed limits in a.p. 1300. 
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This was effected by a kind of Royal Commission composed of 
county magnates, their terms of reference being to find out what 
the boundaries had been ‘ before the coronation of King Henry 
(the Second), great-grandfather of the present King (Edward the 
First).’ The Commissioners had the forest ‘ perambulated’ and 
their bound-marks set down in writing ; and the actual documents 
are preserved in the Public Record Office. The result was a number 
of regions of much smaller dimensions, consisting mainly of wild 
country and rarely containing any large villages or patches of 
cultivation. 

But it spelt the decay of the royal sport. The huntsman 
became enmeshed in a network of elaborate ritual which must 
have required a lifetime to master. Hunting became a game of 
specialists instead of the natural relaxation of all gentlemen at 
Court. Perhaps we may see a somewhat similar transformation 
in that which overtook fox-hunting at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, when the open downs of Wiltshire and the Cots- 
wolds began to be parcelled out in fields and enclosed with walls 
and hedges. Perhaps also it is not fanciful to connect this elabora- 
tion of ritual with those deep-rooted forces, whatever they may 
have been, which controlled the development of art and especially 
of architecture. At any rate, it is remarkable that architecture 
passed through precisely similar stages from the zenith of the 
Early English style about 1240 to the copious efflorescence of the 
Decorated. And the same loss of archaic brevity and crispness 
can be seen in the composition and actual lettering of the documents 
of the fourteenth century. 

It is not until this decline had set in that we get a real glimpse 
of hunting in the Middle Ages. In a book called ‘ The Master of 
the Game’ the whole art of hunting is set down in full detail. It 
is really a text-book, though we perceive in every line what a 
modern reviewer would call the enthusiasm of the specialist. 
Technical terms abound ; but it is no armchair treatise, and every 
page is instinct with the freshness and vigour of life out of doors. 
The book throws an interesting sidelight upon some common- 
place names. For instance, in modern English the word ‘plain’ 
means an area of level country. Originally it had no connexion 
with the contours of the surface, but meant open country, free 
from scrub and woodland. This was the original meaning of 
Salisbury Plain, and of the numerous smaller open spaces which 
occur in the New Forest, such as Bratley Plain and Setley Plain. 
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‘The Master of the Game’ makes this quite clear in many of his 
phrases where ‘ plain’ country is contrasted with woods. 


‘If thei renne in covert the houndes shal sent hem bettir than 
if thei renne in playn contre, or in the way (along a road) ; for in 
the coverte thei touchen hure bodies agayn the twigges or leaves 
for the stronge contre, and whan thei rennen in the playne contre 
or in the feeldes thei touch noon but with the foot.’ 


And again, the wild boar ‘ is ful sore adrad (afraid) to take the 
playne contre and leve the forest.’ 


Those who knew the Vimy Ridge will remember a framework 
of rafters called in the vernacular of the trenches ‘ the glass-house,’ 
but marked ‘ Ferme de la Folie’ on the map. Literally the name 
means ‘ leafy farm,’ and there can be little doubt that its origin 
is the same as that of our numerous ‘Folly’ Farms. This is the 
suggestion of Mr. Baillie-Grohman, the editor of ‘The Master of 
the Game,’ who says in explanation : 


‘The position taken up by the shooter to await the game was 
called his standing or tryste, and a bower of branches was made, to 
shelter the occupant from sun or rain, as well as to hide him from 
the game. Such arbours were called berceau or berceil in Old 
French, from the word berser (to shoot with a bow and arrow). 
They were also called ramiers and folies, from rames or branches, 
and folia, leaves, with which they were made or disguised.’ 


A great many of our Folly Farms do occur within the limits of 
ancient forests. Folly Farm near Marlborough is in Savernake 
Forest, and Foliejohn Park lies in Windsor Forest. The associa- 
tion of ‘folly’ with Roman and other ancient sites, though an 
undoubted fact, is not easy to account for. There is no possi- 
bility of survival into the Middle Ages of ruins which could have 
provided even temporary shelter, and the name implies a bower of 
greenery rather than decayed masonry. I suggest a possible 
explanation. The sites where ancient banks and potsherds (so 
common on every ancient site) were known to exist might have 
been (wrongly) supposed by woodmen to have been the sites of 
former hunting ‘folies,’ such as they still made and were familiar 
with. As these remains occurred in wild country, remote from all 
existing habitations, it would be quite natural that unlettered (but 
very observant) countrymen should attempt thus to explain them. 
They were the relics of a bygone hunters’ picnic, and the mounds 
and banks and signs of disturbance of the site were the remains 
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of the shelter erected there. By a similar process of reasoning a 
small camp on the Welsh hills is still called ‘The Old Summer- 
house.’ 

The mediaeval ‘ folie’ was the equivalent of the modern grouse- 
butt on the moors—a light temporary structure to meet a passing 
need. ‘ Folies,’ however, continued to be made long after they 
were needed for hunting purposes. When the era of park planning 
came into vogue, ‘ folies’ of brick and stone took the place of the 
earlier bowers ; but all of them were either artificial ruins or some- 
what pretentious summer-houses, and they are generally situated 
on rising ground or at a central point from which open rides 
radiate. A structure called ‘ King Harry’s building’ stood on the 
brow of the hill above Wolfhall, at the edge of Savernake Forest. 
The name is an echo of the days of Jane Seymour, and the building 
occupied perhaps the site of a bower built for King Henry VIII 
when he stayed at Wolfhall. The centre of the Eight Walks in 
Savernake—the traditional site of a gibbet—may earlier still have 
been a hunters’ tryst, whose memory lingered on into the eighteenth 
century, when the rides were cut. There can be little doubt that 
the star-plan of the post-Renaissance pleasure-parks was an arti- 
ficial and conventionalised form of an older arrangement, designed 
to obtain a field of ‘fire’ down open glades in many directions. 
The boulevards which radiate from the Place de I’Etoile were laid 
out for a similar purpose, though for other game. 

It is probable that many ‘ folies’ were simply clumps of trees 
planted to give natural shelter and cover in suitable spots, 
especially in ‘ playn contre.’ Here again the very natural practice 
of planting trees on hill-tops certainly continued in use long after 
the original purpose was forgotten, and it is now difficult to say 
how old the name may be. Probably on most sites (such as 
Faringdon Folly in Berks) the name is not older than the trees 
it now describes; and the oldest ‘follies’ are those where no 
clumps of trees exist and no visible remains appear upon the 
surface. 

Closely connected in origin is the word ‘standing,’ which, 
generally in the form ‘ King’s Standing,’ is of frequent occurrence. 
It occurs in Cholsey, Berks; in Wychwood Forest, Oxon; and, 
in the form ‘ K6nigstand,’ near Partenkirchen in Bavaria; and 
there was a Quenestanding Hill near the Royal Military College 
at Sandhurst. It is the equivalent of the Norman-French hunting 
term establie, from which the alternative English word ‘stable’ 
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is derived. The custom from which it originated appears to have 
already become modified in the Middle Ages, and thereby is intro- 
duced a certain ambiguity in its meaning. First of all it was the 
deer who were made to ‘stand,’ that is, were brought to bay by 
being ‘stabled’ or driven ‘from all quarters to the centre of a 
gradually contracted circle, where they were compelled to stand.’ 
At a later stage it was the beaters who stood, that is, were posted 
with hounds at stations round the quarter of the forest to be driven 
or hunted ; if the game attempted to break out the beaters slipped 
their hounds. Meanwhile, within the ring, other huntsmen and 
hounds drove the deer to the place where the King stood awaiting 
it in his ‘folie.’ The place where the King stood was called his 
‘ standing.’ 

The obligation to provide men to act as stationary beaters when 
the King hunted ‘ at the stable or tryst ’ was one of the many forms 
of feudal service which it was desirable to evade. The Abbot of 
Eynsham obtained for his tenants exemption from this service 
in the twelfth century. Unprivileged persons were discouraged, in 
the usual effective feudal manner, from arranging trysts of their 
own. It has been defined as ‘ where one is found at his standing 
ready to shoot at any deer, or standing close by a tree with grey- 
hounds in his leash ready to slip.’ Anyone so found was liable to 
summary arrest, and the Forest Pleas are full of records of the 


I trial of such cases. Little is said of the penalties imposed, but we 


know that special gaols were provided for forest offenders, and that 
voluntary outlawry was often chosen in preference to attendance 
in Court—if you could make good your escape when discovered in 
the act ; and we can infer that the penalties were not light. 

At the place where the King took up his stand artificial plat- 
forms were erected ; ‘one can be fairly sure that these were practi- 
cally the same as ‘ folies.’ ‘Such stands were raised platforms in 
some drive, or on some boundary of the forest, sometimes erected 
between the branches of a tree, so that a sportsman could be well 
hidden. A good and also original woodcut of what was probably 
intended to represent a ‘stand ’ is in the first edition of Turbervile’s 
‘Art of Venerie’ (A.D. 15752), representing Queen Elizabeth 
receiving her huntsman’s report.’ The Master of the Game himself 
describes these ‘lodges’ as follows: ‘The two fewterers ought to 
make fair lodges of green boughs at their trysts for to keep the 
King and the Queen and the ladies and gentle-women and eke the 
greyhounds, from the sun and from evil weather.’—Note the special 
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mention of the greyhounds in such distinguished company as equally | 
deserving of shelter; it is a nice touch of the old huntsman’s, | 
Describing another such scene as painted in a fourteenth-century 
manuscript, Mr. Baillie-Grohman says: ‘The archer is on a wooden 
platform slightly raised above the ground, and has just let fly his 
arrow, which is sticking in the shoulder of a wild boar ; the boar is 
standing in a pool of water; the chapter is headed “ How to shoot 
beasts at the soil or wallowing pool.” ’ It appears that the way 
recommended, where wild boars were concerned, was to keep well 
above the ground. 

The word ‘ standing ’ remained in use as late as the seventeenth } 
century, when Norden described Langley Park, Bucks, as contain- 
ing ‘ faire artificiall lawnes latelie made and levelled with many ~ 
convenient and pleasant standings.’ 

After this I need hardly remark that the sites of ‘ King’s Stand- 
ings ’ have nothing whatever to do with the wars of Alfred or the 
sites of his battles with the Danes ! 

The mention of ‘soil or wallowing-place’ reminds one of the 
many ‘soles’ which occur in place-names. A typical instance is 
Sole Pond, near Boxford, Berks. It is on the edge of what was 
once a large open heath, quite waterless, and it would therefore be 
a natural wallowing-place for cattle, if not for wild boars. Sole | 
Pond is a famous mere, immortalised in literature, and with asso- | 
ciations going back to Roman times, when the gravel causeway of | 
a road dammed up a spring and so brought it into being. 

Round the outside of all parks ran a high bank and ditch, and | 
on the top of the bank was a stout wooden pale. The deer inside | 
the park belonged to the owner of the park; all those outside, 
whether in a forest or not, were the King’s, in virtue of his claim to | 
be Lord of the Wild. But crafty men made gaps in their pale and | 
scattered corn on the inner side to tempt the deer to leap over and § 
become their property. Such gaps were called ‘leap-gates,’ which | 
in the form ‘ lipyate’ often occurs as a place-name. Occasionally 
such deer leaps were granted as a special favour by the King to 
powerful tenants. They were constructed with a ditch on the 
tnside, so that, once in, the deer could not jump out again. In | 
other instances deer-leaps were stipulated for in the grant of per- 
mission to enclose a wood or piece of land in a forest ; but in such 
grants it was expressly provided that the deer should be able to 
have free ingress and egress. The difference is significant. En- 
closure with a bank and ditch and pale would restrict the grazing- 
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ground of the game ; but the reclamation of wild land meant that 
corn would be sown, and deer are very fond of young corn! The 
King therefore enacted that in such cases special arrangements 
(the deer-leaps) should be made, so that the deer could browse on 
his tenant’s corn if they chose. But the tenant could not touch 
the deer or claim compensation. The purpose of the bank and 
pale was, of course, in part to keep out wolves and other wild 
animals, in part to keep cattle and the like from straying, and in 
part to mark out a definite claim to ownership in days before 
cadastral maps were invented. 

Deer were not the only game in a forest; birds were shot and 
snared. Such game birds were generically described as ‘ cocks.’ 
The word ‘ cockroad ’—often corrupted into ‘ coach-road ’—is a 
common one in place-names, and means a passage or opening out 
in a wood for the more convenient catching of woodcock by a net 
placed across the opening. Spelt ‘ cocrode,’ it occurs often before 
the Norman Conquest in boundaries of land. There seems little 
doubt that ‘rode’ was also used by itself as equivalent to the 
modern ‘ride,’ or even ‘road,’ though philologists will not allow 
that the latter meaning is possible. A closely similar meaning 
seems to have been attached to the word ‘trench.’ One such is 
cited in the bounds of Selwood Forest as ‘leading up to Hunters’ 
Way.’ Probably it meant a ‘cut’ in the undergrowth; just as 
to-day ‘ cut’ is used of a new channel made for a river. From the 
earlier use the meaning shifted to a ‘ cut ’ in the ground, or ‘ trench ’ 
in the modern sense. 

No account of forests (in the modern sense) could be complete 
without a reference to ‘ oaks.’ Every county can boast of such— 
King Charles’s Oak, King Oak, Queen Oak, and the like, with 
scores of Gospel Oaks: Oaks were—and still are—the commonest 
trees in the south of England ; and in defining the boundaries of 
land in wooded country it was inevitable that certain oaks with a 
strong individuality should be selected for bound-marks. Prob- 
ably the patronage of King Charles is in most cases posthumous ; 
oaks bounding a forest—the King’s land—would naturally be 
called King’s Oak, just as the boundary stones of royal property 
were called ‘King’s Stone.’ It is common—far too common, 
unfortunately, for the perplexed unraveller—to find the bounds 
of a forest described merely as proceeding ‘ between the wood of 
the lord the King and the wood of Ralph Bluet’ (for example) ; 
and the trees marking that boundary would naturally be called 
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after the more important personage. ‘Gospel oaks’ were the 
places where ‘a gospel was read’ to sanctify the spot when the 
bounds of a parish were beaten. Other ceremonies performed on 
such occasions were the cutting of a cross upon the tree, the dis- 
tribution of cakes and ale to those present, and the beating also of 
the attendant boys! All these rites, especially the latter, had the 
same object in view—to impress upon the memory of all present the 
actual site where the bound-mark stood. In early times, when 
custom and tradition ruled, and when perambulations stood for 
maps, such means were necessary to maintain the public rights. 
It is always difficult to determine the age of old oaks by historical 
means ; one instance, however, occurs where it is possible to get 
near it. In Savernake Forest is an oak called the Duke’s Vaunt. 
Now, the only Duke it can be named after is the Protector Somerset, 
and to have been his ‘ vaunt ’ it must have been no stripling then. 
My friend, Mr. Goddard, however, suggests another explanation. 
‘ Vaunt’ is the Wiltshire pronunciation of ‘ font,’ which would be 
a natural term to describe a hollow trunk ; and if the old tree was 
a verdant ruin four hundred years ago, as it is now, it must be 
nearly as old as England herself. 




















FLORENTINE FANCIES. 
BY MAUD HALLAM ROBERTS. 


GEOGRAPHY was always a fascinating study, even in the days when, 
behind our nurse’s back, we carved continents out of stiff morning 
porridge, with the milk representing the oceans. And we were 
taught early to think of Italy as the leg of a man kicking the foot- 
ball of Sicily. So when, the frontier at Modane crossed, we caught 
glimpses of contadini in the vineyards, it was only natural that the 
first thought should be ‘ Ah! there is the beautiful foot of Italy.’ 

Later, I learnt to take pleasure in the living feet of Italy. In 
the early morning, when the dew with its heavy blue globules was 
weighing down the young grass, I used to meet a peasant girl, her 
rosy feet bathed in the cool drops of water. I told her in my broken 
Italian how delightful it was to be always senza scarpe, without 
shoes. ‘ Yes,’ she agreed, ‘but perhaps a little fresh for the 
signorina in winter.’ 

Another day, taking refuge during a heavy rainstorm, I watched 
with envy a brown-legged urchin pushing a handcart over the 
shining, dripping stones of the Piazza. Not for him was the careful 
picking of the way to avoid rivulets of rain. With deliberate intent 
that small imp of mischief sought the puddles and splashed into 
them. 

I have watched on the Lungarno the workman at the bottom 
of an apparently never-to-be-finished ditch, the mud squelching 
deliciously between his brown toes. Again I envied him. Washer- 
women pass down to the green Arno, their skirts kilted, unashamed 
of bare feet. And why not, since Nature has been as kind to them 
as she was to Trilby ? 

Truly, shoes and stockings are the most hampering of necessities 
imposed on us by our climate and modern civilisation. Think 
what beauties of form lie hidden under wool and leather ! 


Florence is in festa. Florence is bent on honouring Dante, 
whom they exiled from their city, and the affair is billed to take 
place at ‘Il sasso di Dante.’ The Piazza, adorned with brightly 
coloured flags and hangings, is packed with a moving, gesticulating, 
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excited crowd, and above, dominating them, is the carven figure of | 
the Thinker they seek tohonour. His grim mouth seems forming the | 
words ‘ My fellow-citizens, the way towards La Vita Nuova lies only | 
down the narrow path of stern endeavour. What do youhere?’ | 

The mass of people surge to and fro. They offer flowers at the | 
feet of their poet, chant hymns in his praise, and wave flags for his | 
pleasure. . 

Then a whirring, pulsating noise, and silence in the square! 
The eyes of all are lifted. A squadron of aeroplanes has arrived | 
from Rome, Fiume, and other centres. Ecco! Here come progress, |) 
courage, and endeavour. 


Soft night has fallen and I am called to an upper window. The | 
Palazzo Vecchio is illuminated. It is outlined, even to the tip of | 
the tower, in dancing yellow lights. They flicker up and down, | 
seem to die out and be born again. An army of gnomes must have 
taken possession of the palace and are lighting it up in honour of | 
the poet, to bring back the forgotten smiles round the corners of | 
his stern mouth and eyes. 

The intervening houses seem to cast shadowy forms and guard f 
jealously the past history and passion of art. 


The churches of Florence are full of the atmosphere of prayer. 
They are large, often quite empty of seats, save for a few benches. 
Your footfalls are lost in the immensity of the silence in those 
cool interiors. The sweet, pungent smell of incense, the innumer- 
able white candles, profusion of flowers, kneeling forms, the laying 
of a work-hardened hand on the altar asking a blessing, the lighting 
of a taper—all these are outward signs of prayer. 

A ceremony begins : the ringing of bells, the scraping of chairs, | 
the movements of the worshippers, and the genuflexions of the 
richly vested priests on the steps of the altar claim the attention. 
Why is it? For me, the wide-winged Angel of Prayer has flown. 
Maybe she will return to hover and brood again directly Mass is 
finished. i 


In one of these churches I discovered, quite by chance, a wise | 
old bird. True, he is only made of wood, but he sits tucked under- | 
neath a stupendous marble monument. Perched comfortably on a | 
lifelike branch, he hoots confidently but below his breath, ‘ Here I | 
am, and here I mean to stay. Like my celebrated cousin, the Jack- | 
daw ofjRheims, I have the patronage and approval of Holy Church— 
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Please remember that, though I am a small owl, I am still the 
|) wisdom of Santa Croce. Admire me, I am quite unique.’ And J 
| assure you he blinked with conceit. 


Mendicancy is hateful to the Britisher or American. Neverthe- 
) less, although begging is forbidden, no traveller escapes the Italian 
gar. 

N° is a money-making proposition. If Jddio—the Almighty— 
has smitten you with some disease or malformity, without doubt 
} He will approve if you make the best out of it. Thus, by the 
grace of God, a one-legged gentleman, who had his pitch on the 
'} steps of Or San Michele, was able to give his daughter a dot of 5000 
> lire. 

Every day without fail my beggar, an old rascal, but a good man 
of business and an ornament to his profession, ensconces himself 
on a sunny flight of steps. A small frame encloses a vile drawing 
of a lady with a minute waist presenting alms to a gentleman, who 
} is evidently meant to be himself. Above is printed the one inviting 
) word, Imitate, and in front of this he has arranged five soldi in a neat 
) pattern. If he leaves his station, as he occasionally does, the coins 
) remain untouched. God’s curses would fall heavily on those who 
robbed beggars. 

Water, soap, and my beggar are not even on bowing terms. 
He is burnt black and the dirt appears to be burnt in. His garments 
are warm enough, but naturally, for artistic effect, they are in rags. 
He wears a jaunty greeny-black bowler over one eye. One knows 
when summer has arrived, for then he appears in shirt sleeves and 
takes his midday siesta in the shade of a pillar. A well-known 
Florentine proverb says, ‘ Per farci accettare la vita, la Provvidenza, 
col sonno, ce ne tolse la meta’! This, roughly translated, means: 
Providence, to make life acceptable to us, has taken away the half 
in sleep. Our ragged friend carries out both the letter and spirit 
of this gentle counsel. Nothing escapes his eye; he knows all who 
pass and all who give. If he is presented with an unexpected coin 
he looks suspiciously at it, turns it over and over, spits on it, and 
@ at length secretes it in a pocket in which no doubt there is no hole. 
= Then he returns to his comforting pipe or siesta with the aplomb 


- @ ofa financier. He has numerous admirers who listen with apprecia- 
4) tive nods to his flow of wit. 


One evening I passed : he had tucked a flaming red rose under 


" {j the brim of his bowler and was singing like a nightingale to the 
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stars. He always sings, too, as he hobbles home on his crutches. | 


He is one of the most contented men in Florence, and enjoys his 
meals with just as much relish and perhaps more appetite than any 
man about town. 


When I am weary of the narrow, noisy city streets, I cross one of 
the bridges and squander time in the mazes of walled walks. Early 
morning or twilight seem the most inspired hours for the fancy to 


build the pictures that are enclosed in these narrow ways. Some- | 


times the walls are green hedges, sometimes grey stone. Wander 


up behind San Miniato, and on a morning in late May you will find | 
masses of yellow rambling roses on either side of your walk. The | 


bees hovering round them make low music for you. It is well an 


occasional glimpse of the city, shimmering in the blue haze of mist, | 


reminds you of earth, or else you might imagine you had reached 
Paradise. 
But the favourite walk at twilight is that which begins behind 


the Porta Romana and wanders in and out of tall, austere grey walls. | 


Up you mount, not caring whither you go. Frequently velvet-blue 
irises top the walls, or grey olives whisper secrets across the path to 
one another. The scent of crushed violets from the purple paulonia 
hangs on the still air. A gateopens. Romance—oh, she was comely 
enough, I do not deny it—peers out and, discovering nothing but a 
stupid stranger, withdraws again in a frightened flutter. The pretty 
serving girls trip over the cobbles towards you, their copper cans 
brimful with water. Here is a convent: here are old arms over 
a gateway showing the hidden house which had once belonged to a 
well-known family. How many have loved hotly behind those walls 
and kissed madly in the gardens under the scented trees! What 
intrigues may have been born between the narrow high walls on 
dark nights ! 


Pass under another gateway, and you descend steeply into the : 


more populous streets behind the Ponte Vecchio. A child, with 


orange-tinted curls, looks out of a window, calling to her playmates | 


below. Lower down a girl leans on an old window sill; the curve 
of her arm shows seductively even in the swiftly falling darkness. 
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Hz was a globe-trotter and a German. It was quite impossible 
to mistake him for anything else, even after he had shown you 
his under-waistcoat of the Stars and Stripes. 

I found him far away in a village miles from anywhere in the 
heart of India, and my first glimpse of him was of a full-length 
figure, lying face downwards on the edge of a tank, peering down 
into it through gold-rimmed spectacles. 

I think it was the hottest day that I ever remember, and when 
one has done some twelve hot weathers in the plains of India it 
takes something in the way of heat to stand out prominently in 
one’s memory. I had ridden fourteen miles from the nearest dak 
bungalow to inspect a Police Outpost, and as I sat in the tiny 
veranda, under a dirty little punkha that creaked and flapped 
horribly, trying to work out the statistics of crime from a maze 
of vernacular figures, hideously written, the Head Constable in 
charge suddenly unburdened himself of a much more astonishing 
piece of information than any his carefully recorded annals 
afforded. 

‘Sir,’ he announced, with seeming irrelevance in the midst 
of my enquiries as to the doings of a certain criminal tribe, ‘a 
European is at present residing within the jurisdiction of this 
Outpost.’ 

‘A European?’ I repeated, looking up at him in surprise. 
No European officer had been to inspect this particular Outpost 
for over two years. There were no planters anywhere within 
miles, and no missionaries had made of it the scene of their labours. 
Historical antiquities there were none, neither had the soil hitherto 
given promise of hidden wealth in gold or coal or other marketable 
commodity to attract the ubiquitous prospector. I could imagine 
no conceivable reason why a European should come to Anantpara, 
many why he should stay away. 

The Head Constable was hoping shortly to become a Sub- 


| Inspector, and was therefore anxious to exhibit not only his com- 


mand of English but also his official zeal. His English was of 
the exciting order that continually aroused anticipations of good 
things to come. His zeal in the official presence simply bristled 
out of him. 
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‘Sir,’ he said solemnly, but with obviously restrained eager- 
ness, ‘I thinking he is doubtless German spy.’ 

‘And what steps have you taken in the matter?’ I asked, 
irresistibly drawn to imitate his seriosity. I am not sure that 
there is such a word as that, and being in the jungle and with- 
out a dictionary I cannot look it up. But no other word could 
so adequately describe that zealous Head Constable’s demeanour. 

‘Sir,’ he prefaced his reply, and the everyday appellation on 
his lips became so deep and impressive that it made one feel like 
@ prisoner at the bar being sentenced by a judge in full-bottomed 
wig for some heinous offence, ‘Sir, the European supposedly 
German, only arriving late last night and knowing your honour 
arriving this morning, there are no steps taken up to date.’ 

‘Are you sure he is a European ?’ I asked, thinking he was 
probably some unfortunate Eurasian loafer who had wandered 
far afield, though still wondering what could have brought even 
such as he to Anantpara. ‘ What is he like ?’ 

‘Sir, I have taken his description in prescribed form,’ the 
Head Constable hastened to assure me, hurriedly seizing a paper- 
bound book from a neighbouring shelf and beginning to read, with 
great and solemn deliberation, in a monotonous, sing-song voice. 
‘Name—unknown: age—about thirty-forty: facial character- 
istics—square chin, straw-coloured moustache, brown eyes, 
obstinate hair——’ 

I am afraid I heard no more of the physical features of that 
‘ European supposedly German.’ The sudden vision conjured up 
by the ‘ obstinate hair’ was so vivid that it almost robbed me for 
the moment of due official gravity. I saw so clearly that hirsute 
appendage which no amount of brushing could effectually subdue. 
Could that zealous Head Constable have proved his knowledge of 
English to greater effect? No other adjective in the language 
would have described so adequately the kind of hair one knew so 
well, and in particular upon a German head. 

‘Has he given any account of himself?’ I asked, when the 
Head Constable had come to the end of his description and saluted 
proudly. 

‘Sir,’ was the reply, ‘thinking him to be German and that 
it unwise to give him scent police watching him, I have 
not openly addressed him, but have kept him under strictest 
observation.’ 

The criminal statistics that a moment before had seemed the 
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most exciting fare that Anantpara could provide paled in interest 
before this amazing new arrival in our midst. By degrees and 
many devious ways such as the Oriental mind loves, the Head 
Constable unburdened himself of all the information he possessed. 
The stranger had arrived at dusk the night before, ‘ dropping 
from the skies,’ as the police officer at first picturesquely put it, 
only admitting when severely pinned down to it that he had in 
reality arrived very prosaically in a humble and mundane bullock- 
cart, with only one servant and a diminutive tent, which I even- 
tually elicited was now pitched a few hundred yards from the Police 
Outpost on the edge of a large tank. 

Beyond that, the information was disappointing. In spite of 
all the Head Constable’s alertness nothing further of interest had 
transpired. In addition to the fact that the man was a European 
and had arrived unannounced from nowhere in particular, itself 
a sufficiently astonishing thing to have occurred in Anantpara, 
there had been nothing to excite suspicion, as the Head Constable, 
evidently burning for adventure that might lead to promotion, was 
forced reluctantly to admit. The stranger and his servant immedi- 
ately on arrival had pitched the tent, and then both had promptly 
retired for the night. Leaving a constable to keep watch, the 
Head Constable had taken his meal and slept, but alert before the 
dawn he had himself spied upon the tent till the hour of my arrival 
had forced him again to give over the duty to another constable. 
So long as he had remained at his post of observation neither the 
Saheb nor his servant had emerged. 

The constable had been left with strict instructions to report 
immediately on any movement of the enemy, and even as we 
talked he arrived breathless. The Saheb was distinctly visible 
inside the tent ‘taking off one lot of clothes and putting on 
another,’ as the constable graphically described it. 

I had grown almost as eager as the Head Constable himself 
to solve the mystery, so finishing my inspection in what I con- 
sidered a sufficiently reasonable time to allow the stranger to make 
his change of clothing, I started off in the direction pointed out to 
me as that in which his tent was pitched. 

It stood, the smallest of possible tents, under a mango tree 
close by the edge of an immense tank. Beside it, stretched full 
length face downwards on the ground, his face peering over the edge 
of the tank into the water below, lay the figure of a man that fully 
bore out the Head Constable’s graphic description, ‘ European 
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supposedly German.’ There was no mistaking that peculiarly 
Teutonic heaviness of build, those stolid fresh-coloured features 
so far as they could be seen, and that flaxen head of obstinate hair, 
half hidden though it was by a topi. So rigid and tense was the 
whole body that, instead of making as much noise as possible, as 
first thoughts naturally suggested, I found myself almost tiptoeing 
as I approached him. His absorbed interest fascinated me. It 
acted on one like a man standing still in the road and looking 
up intently into the sky. One is bound in such case to stand 
still and look up there too. Instinctively I drew as near to him 
as I could and peered down into the water from behind him. But, 
strain my eyes as I might, I could see nothing to attract his interest 
and for a moment I felt like the crowd that had been fooled and 
wants to scrap the practical joker. I coughed gently to intimate 
my presence. But still the rigid figure on the ground did not move. 
‘Good morning,’ I next ventured. It was by no means a cordial 
greeting. It was quite obviously only a somewhat irritable demand 
to be taken notice of. And it certainly took effect, though not 
quite in the way I had imagined. Swiftly, and with scarce a move- 
ment of the rest of his body, his right hand shot out, fingers 
extended, unmistakably indicating silence. The movement was 
at once so commanding and so beseeching that there was nothing 
for it but to keep quiet and wait till the absorbing moment had 
passed, which I did, wondering with what sort of lunatic I had to 
deal. 

It must have been full five minutes that I waited, and I was 
just about to make another effort to end what seemed a rather 
ridiculous situation when something happened. The figure at my 
feet relaxed so suddenly and heaved so deep a sigh of disappoint- 
ment that I almost stooped and grabbed at it, thinking it was going 
to fall over into the tank. Then pulling itself together, it rose with 
surprising agility considering its bulk and, before I quite realised 
what had happened, I was being gripped warmly by the hand and 
a large shrewd face behind large gold-rimmed spectacles was look- 
ing down into mine. It was an extraordinarily big face even to 
surmount so big a body, and the spectacles looked simply enormous. 
The only thing that was small about him were his eyes, and they 
looked tiny behind the great gold-rimmed glasses. 

‘No luck, no luck,’ were his first words, as he held my hand 
and wrung it till I nearly jumped. ‘I guessed I had found a 
wallago attu that time, but no luck, no luck.’ 
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‘Found what?’ I exclaimed involuntarily, somewhat dazed 
by this sudden springing to such exuberant life of the so long 
motionless figure. 

At that he dropped my hand and looked down at me solemnly, 
all his exuberance slowly disappearing as he looked. It gave one 
the uncomfortable sort of feeling that he was really noticing one 
closely for the first time and finding one not at all up to what he 
had expected. 

‘A wallago aitu,’ he repeated slowly, still regarding me fixedly. 
The way those little beady eyes peered out at me from behind 
those large gold-rimmed spectacles was positively horrible. It 
somehow seemed completely to turn the tables upon me and made 
me feel that I and not he was the lunatic after all. He looked at 
me as if I were some strange being who did not understand the 
simplest English. I began to feel that it really was a disgraceful 
thing not to know what a wallago atiu was. 

I suppose I looked the ignorance and bewilderment I felt. Was 
a wallago attu a microbe, an insect, or a fish ? 

“I am thinking,’ he at last said slowly, when I suppose he felt 
he had shrivelled me up sufficiently, ‘I am thinking you not know 
much about ze fish.’ 

I hurriedly endeavoured to explain that the pressure of official 
duties had hitherto left me little time for the study of piscatorial 
science, but I felt that I had sunk irretrievably in the estimation 
of Professor McWoos. For that was the name on the card he 
hastened in the most correct foreign manner to present to me. 

Mutual explanations followed. Apparently accustomed to 
arousing suspicion, he lost no time in impressing upon me his 
identity. , 

‘McWoos,’ he said emphatically, as if challenging me to deny 
it, as I glanced down at his card. ‘Professor McWoos of Alantara 
University, U.S.A.’ 

If something of surprise and suspicion peeped out from behind 
the judicial calm that should rest upon the official countenance 
as I looked up at him again, may I not be forgiven in the circum- 
stances? It was sufficiently amazing that a strange European 
or American should turn up in this remote part of India at all, 
but when that individual announced himself in a strong German 
accent, which his appearance did nothing to belie, as the possessor 
of a Scotch name and as the Professor of an American University, 
one felt transported into a new world of wonderment. In this he 
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obviously had the advantage of me. Having got so far across 
India in war time it could be no novelty to him to arouse the feel- 
ings of suspicion he doubtless saw expressed upon my countenance, 
whereas I was completely taken by surprise and filled with wonder 
as to how it had come to pass that his presence in the land had not 
been notified to us by a watchful Government. Meanwhile he was 
still regarding me fixedly with his little beady eyes from behind 
the big goggles, and so for a moment we stood facing one another. 
Then he dramatically played his trump card. Slowly undoing his 
coat and waistcoat he flung them open and disclosed underneath 
a sort of under waistcoat of the Star and Stripes. 

“I am citizen of ze United States,’ he said, proudly tapping 
himself on the chest. 

Much as I laughed over it all afterwards, I had no desire 
to laugh at the moment. That was one of the extraordinary 
peculiarities of Professor McWoos. He so filled the landscape 
while he occupied it, that one lost one’s sense of proportion. How- 
ever ridiculous might be the things he said or did, judged by the 
ordinary standards of conventionality, he so overshadowed his 
surroundings and impressed one with the force of his personality 
that he carried one completely away with him. It was only after- 
wards that one realised how weird he really was. 

Then with one of those swift changes of manner that were so 
delightful and so characteristic of him, he was beaming again, 
and almost before I knew it we were sitting amicably on the bank 
of the tank while he explained things to me. 

‘To have ze body of a German and ze soul of a free-born citi- 
zen of ze States, ach, it is terrible,’ he sighed, with a gesture of 
disgust. ‘ You would not think I was born in ze States and my 
madar and fadar born there too, hein ?’ 

His bright little eyes peered round at me appealingly as if 
imploring me to answer in the affirmative he yet knew to be 
impossible. Fortunately he spared me a reply. 

‘Do you know,’ he hurried on, leaning foward and putting 
one large hand impressively on my knee while with the other he 
made a dramatic sweep over the universe in general, ‘do you 
know I would gif ze world to speak like you.’ 

His great German body heaved with the sigh his protesting 
American soul vented inside it. 

‘I hate my body,’ he murmured tragically, gazing out over 
the tank. 
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He said it so passionately and dramatically that, far from want- 
ing to laugh, one really felt one was in the presence of a great 
tragedy. He carried one along with him so amazingly, and he 
was so terribly in earnest, that one simply longed to help him. 
I wanted to suggest the fasting cure as the only possible hope that 
occurred to me at the moment. Professor McWoos seemed to 
divine my thoughts with one of those quick flashes of intuition 
of his. 

‘Ze fast, it is of no use,’ he said bitterly; ‘with this gross 
German body I have ze appetite, mein Gott, what appetite! I 
am pig. I knowit. Zat is ze difference. Ze true German, he is 
pig but he does not know it.’ 

This article, however, set out to be one concerning fishes. So 
far it has been chiefly concerning Professor McWoos of Alantara 
University, U.S.A. Only a few lines more must suffice to introduce 
him to my readers before he in time introduces them to the fas- 
cinating study of piscatorial lore as he introduced it to me be- 
side the tank at Anantpara, on that hottest of June days long ago. 
His grandparents, it appeared, had emigrated from Prussia many 
years before, and he himself had been born in Alantara ; but though 
both his parents had been born citizens of the United States, they 
had always lived in the big German quarter of the city, in what, 
from his description, must have been a curious little bit of Prussia 
transported across the seas. The little German colony, there as 
elsewhere, had kept to itself, obstinately ignoring its neighbours 
and refusing to merge itself in its surroundings, with the result that 
the Professor grew up almost as much a German as if his grand- 
parents had remained in the Fatherland. Hence the German body 
and the German accent that so offended his sensibilities. His one 
joy was that not only he, but both his parents, were natural-born 
citizens of the United States. ‘Though what use zat?’ as he 
pathetically put it, if no one would believe it unless he told them, 
and often not even then. All the rest of his family clung tena- 
ciously to their German traditions. Only he among them all had 
the English soul. The war had made the final breach between 
them. He had changed his name and skaken for a time at least 
the dust of Alantara off his feet, making of it a long desired oppor- 
tunity to travel and pursue his piscatorial researches in the East. 
It was only in changing his name that he had exhibited one weak- 
ness for things German. Apologetically he explained it to me. 
His family name had been Woosnam, and he had felt a pang in 
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parting from it. So he had compromised. He had kept half of 
it and added a prefix that surely covered any deficiencies. The 
result was somewhat weird, but that mattered not at all. It had 
the one thing needful. It was unmistakably British. 

But it was impossible to keep the Professor long away from his 
hobby. If he had one passion stronger than his antipathy to all 
things German, it was his passion for all things piscatorial. His 
horror at my ignorance on the subject was undisguised. Not 
once but several times during our conversation I feared he had 
decided I was not worth talking to. A man who had never heard 
of a wallago attu! I could hear his inward snort of contempt. 
But by this time the charm of the Professor’s extraordinary per- 
sonality had won its way, and such was his power of impressing 
one that for the first time in my life I felt an interest in fish and 
fishing stirring within me. So when he had got over the first 
shocks of finding that though I had been in India some fifteen years, 
I had seriously neglected my wonderful opportunities of studying 
the ways and habits of fishes but that I really was interested, his 
desire to impart knowledge, doubtless acquired in the University 
of Alantara, overcame his prejudice against one so ignorant and he 
grew quite friendly. 

We sat on the bank under the shade of a tree and talked fish 
for over three hours. It was wonderful what his enthusiasm did. 
I felt a new world opening out before me. All my lost opportuni- 
ties of studying fish life rose up before me and reproached me as 
Professor McWoos did his best to make up for them and simply 
poured information into me. And what was so particularly 
pleasing in so learned a person on so specialised a subject was his 
willingness to talk down to my level. He began by launching 
forth into a learned discussion of the Pseudeutropius atherinoides 
and the Hemipimelodus itchkeea, but he soon realised that my 
untutored brain was unequal to the strain of it, and he began to 
discourse quite simply of the wonders of fish life. 

‘The wailago attu?’ he cried, in answer to my appeal to him 
to enlighten my ignorance. ‘It is ze fish that once tried to turn 
@ somersault and couldn’t recover. So it has had to live upside 
down ever afterwards.’ 

I was a little annoyed to find that a fish that bore the 
imposing name of wallago attu, and that had been responsible 
for exposing my ignorance, should be only a common or garden 
freshwater shark after all. Of course I had seen it often, but 
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the Professor’s graphic description threw a new light upon it. 
When one came to think of it, it certainly did bear the appearance 
of swimming upside down. 

‘A long pseudo-dorsal fin on ze under side,’ the Professor was 
explaining excitedly, ‘ with just a whisker of a fin on top, and its 
barbels, a fourth as long as its body, coming from the under jaw 
in front of ze eyes. I have not caught one yet in a tank, but 
I shall,’ he ended emphatically, ‘I shall, though I have ze bad 
luck just now.’ 

He had, however, caught one in a river. It was a tall story, 
but it was impossible to disbelieve it when you heard it from the 
Professor’s own lips. Like everything else about him, it was only 
when you thought it over afterwards that you found it difficult 
to grasp. That wallago attu, or Bagarius, as it seemed to be called 
when it lived in a river, weighed ninety pounds, and swallowed a 
twelve-pound rohu as the Professor was playing it on his sixteen 
ounce salmon rod. Both were duly landed, though I must add 
that the Professor did not strain my credulity by declaring that 
he caught them both unaided on his salmon rod. A boatman 
speared the Bagarius in the nick of time, and the two of them 
were landed with the rohu inside. 

Then he discoursed learnedly but gaily of the Periophthalmus 
and the Anabas scandens, the strange fishes that can travel on 
dry land and pay country visits at will. Here, curiously enough, 
in what might otherwise have sounded his tallest stories, I was 
able to corroborate him. I have seen fish by the thousand out 
for walks over dry ground, and I recovered something of my self- 
esteem in being able to give the Professor some first-hand infor- 
mation on his own pet subject. At low tide at certain seasons 
of the year in the Sundarbans the sloping mud-banks are covered 
with wriggling fish that work their way over the ground with 
wonderful ease and rapidity. It is an extraordinary sight when 
seen for the first time. One feels as if one of the fairy tales of 
one’s youth had come true at last. The Professor had never as 
yet seen it in India, and I felt that I almost reinstated myself in 
his esteem by being able to tell him of it at first hand. 

‘But has it been that you have angled for a fish among ze 
branches of a tree?’ he asked suddenly, turning upon me with 
one of his abrupt disconcerting little questions. 

That I had to admit I had not done. The Professor had. To 
picture him casting a line into a tree trying to attract the 
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climbing perch off the branchee was no difficult task after you 
had talked with him for ten minutes. One could so easily imagine 
him throwing his whole soul into it and doing it with intense and 
serious interest. He had also dug below ground for the Ophio- 
cephalus, a fish that apparently, instead of walking the earth like 
the Periophthalmus, burrows down into it. It is a fortunate fish, 
since when the river or lake in which it happens to be dries up, 
as rivers and lakes have a habit of doing in India, it can regard the 
disappearance of its natural element with equanimity and, burrow- 
ing down into the mud, it can form a cell for itself, where it can 
peacefully lie dormant until the rains come again. They have 
been dug up two feet below the mud bed of a lake from which the 
water had receded months before, full grown fish ten to twelve 
inches long, not torpid and inert, but lively and vigorous and quite 
prepared to swim away again in their natural element when the 
opportunity was given them. 

‘I have in Alantara one received,’ the Professor told me, and if 
you had heard him telling it you could not possibly have disbe- 
lieved him. ‘A friend from India sent, in a lump of mud in a 
tin trunk packed. And when I have opened ze trunk and broke 
ze mud ze fish jumped out all lively and swam away.’ 

Thereupon he glared round at me again, suddenly fierce and 
indignant. 

‘ Zat is one of ze wonderful things of zis wonderful world and 
you have not known it. What is ze good of living in ze wonder- 
ful world if you do not look at it?’ 

I felt duly crushed and murmured something about regret for 
a misspent life, but the Professor brushed aside my apologia with 
an eloquent wave of the hand, apparently determined to expose 
my ignorance to yet greater depths and leave me no shred of self- 
respect. 

‘Zen zer is ze Pseudeutropius atherinoides and ze Hemipi- 
melodus itchkeea, but what use to speak of zem to you ?’ he said 
with another wave of his hand and typical German rudeness that 
for the moment I felt far too crushed to resent. Besides, in 
a@ moment he would be smiling again and discoursing so delight- 
fully that one would forgive him. 

‘ But ze Siluridae, you do know zem?’ It was almost pathetic 
the way he asked the question. He seemed to have fallen back 
upon the Stluridaeas a last resort. It was hard todisappoint him, 
but I had to confess ignorance even of simple things like the 
Stluridae too. 
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‘ Zey are ze scabless fish,’ he said with a sigh, after a moment’s 
pause, as if he had struggled with himself as to whether it was 
worth while to enlighten my ignorance or not. ‘Have you not 
read Leviticus ? ’ 

It was one of his sudden disconcerting questions again, and so 
unexpected a one that I thought for the moment that I must 
have misunderstood him. 

‘Leviticus,’ he repeated impatiently, ‘Ze book of Leviticus 
in ze Bible.’ 

Glad of the opportunity of at last being able to answer one of 
his many questions in the affirmative, I hastened to assure him that 
I really had read Leviticus. To be strictly truthful I should have 
said that I had heard it read in church, but I was so elated at 
knowing something about what he was speaking of that I let that 
pass. Moreover, there was no time. The Professor had hurried 
on with his new question and my elation was short-lived. 

‘Ah, zen you know all about ze scabless fish,’ he asserted, in 
a tone that made of it an interrogation. 

But alas, the Book of Leviticus and scabless fish had no affinity 


| in my memory. I could only confess that I was mystified. The 


Professor sighed again. 
‘ Whatsoever hath no fins, nor scales in ze waters, zat shall 
be an abomination unto you,’ he quoted slowly and impressively. 
‘Ze Jews were only permitted to eat ‘‘ whatsoever hath fins and 
scales in ze waters, in ze seas, and in ze rivers,” and what was ze 
law for ze Jews is ze law also for ze Mahamedans. You have 
been in zis country for ten years and you have not known zat.’ 

I had not known it, but it interested me much now that I did 
know it. Neither Jews nor Mahamedans I learned are permitted 
to eat ‘the blood which is the life,’ and it is for this reason that 
they cut the throats of all animals slaughtered for food in order 
to let the blood escape before death ensues. There is a tradition 
among the Mahamedans, so the Professor proceeded to inform me, 
that the Prophet did this for them in regard to fish, once and for 
all, because fish die so quickly after being removed from the water 
that when large quantities are caught there would not be time to 
cut their throats before they expired. And in support of this 
theory the Mahamedans point to the gill opening in proof of this 
having been done. 

‘So zey eat any fish which have ze gill openings developed 
well,’ the Professor concluded. 

Later on we sat under the tiny punkha in the Police Outpost 
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inspection room, sharing the contents of my tiffin basket, and the 
Professor grew less stern and contemptuous. Not less piscatorial, 
that would have been impossible from what I saw of him, but 
piscatorial in lighter vein. 

‘You have never heard of ze cat-fish and ze cod-fish ?’ was 
one of his sallies. He looked at me with a humorous twinkle in 
his eye and his head on one side like a bird, his fork suspended in 
the air meantime. It sounded like a nursery rhyme, but I shook 
my head. I had not heard the story. Professor McWoos laughed 
his delightful deep chuckling laugh. Then he demolished the little 
bit of sausage on his fork and began. 

‘Once upon a time,’ he narrated, ‘ ze cod-fishers in ze North 
Sea wiz a difficulty confronted were. Zey were bringing ze cod 
home alive in ze big tanks on board zeir ships, but zey found that 
zough ze cod-fish did alive remain, zey arrived home wiz zeir flesh 
so flabby from no exercise getting in ze tank, zat zey not any more 
good eating were. It ze bad business was. But what you tink 
zey do? Suddenly some genius of ze cat-fish thought, and zey 
put one in ze tank. And ze result? Mein Gott! All ze voyage 
home ze cat-fish ze cod-fish round and round ze tank chased, no 
rest to zem giving. Ze result was zat ze cod-fish from so much 
exercise getting, home in prime condition arrived. Never was 
zer such cod-fish, zo plump, zo meaty, zo tender. Now zey always 
in ze tank a cat-fish put, and ze cod ze sluggish livers do not any 
more get.’ 

The Professor laughed heartily at his own story and tucked 
into his lunch again. 

‘A pretty story with an excellent moral,’ I said in apprecia- 
tion of it. 

For a moment he stopped in the midst of his lunch and looked 
at me with his head on one side again. 

‘You zee it ?’ he asked, with the pleased surprise of one who 
discovers a gleam of intelligence where one least expected it. 
“You see it? Splendid! We should all of us flabby get, if we 
trouble of some sort to stir us up had not got.’ 

‘I know a fish story with a moral too,’ I said, memories out 
of the dim passages of my early days recalled by the Professor's 
moral tale. ‘It’s about a crab.’ 

‘ Arracansaura scabens,’ murmured Professor McWoos lovingly. 

‘ There was once a crab,’ I narrated, ‘ which saw a lot of other 
crabs ready boiled and decked out for the table, and being still of 
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a sombre dull brown hue itself it envied them their beautiful 
bright red coats with such bitter envy that it cried and cried and 
refused to be comforted. In the end it created such a fuss and 
made itself such a nuisance that it got its wish and became a 
beautiful bright red lobster too—but only to meet a speedy and 
ignominious end at a suburban tea-party.’ 

‘Good, good,’ laughed Professor McWoos. ‘ We struggle and 
strive, we strive and struggle, and when we there gét it is all Dead 
Sea Fruit. And since you seem ze moral story to like,’ he went 
on with a chuckle, as if he had at last talked himself down to my 
level, ‘ perhaps you know ze story of ze frogs. It is not a fish 
story exactly, but it very near it is. 

‘We have zis morning had ze stories illustrating ze necessity 
of trouble and ze futility of human wishes. Zis story illustrates 
ze virtues of perseverance,’ he said solemnly, as if he were address- 
ing one of his classes in the lecture-room. ‘ Zere were once two 
frogs. Side by side zey lived, and side by side zey overbalanced 
and into one bucket of milk fell splash. One frog he gave up ze 
ghost at once and zunk to ze bottom and zere died, but ze ozzer 
would not in give. He swim round and round and round and 
round, in his efforts to survive, until at last his struggles ze milk 
so churned up, zat it butter became, and ze brave little frog a 
footing at last on ze top of it found.’ 

But with that, lunch was over and my time was up. Reluc- 
tantly I bade the Professor farewell and left him to pursue his 
search for the wallago attu. Later on I saw him again in a very 
different setting. But that is another story. 

SHELLAND BRADLEY. 
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unafraid, as the heavy train rumbles by. But in winter the hour 
of the dawn is not yet; the narrow glades are faintly white with 
snow in the moon shadows ; in the openings overhead a few bright 
stars glitter with a radiance unknown to our dimmer skies. The 
woods recede, Vallorbes is near. Far below, scores of lights appear 
where the villages at the foot of the mountains challenge the 
long night with the lavish abundance of their houille blanche. 
Vallorbes, once a name of delight, now has a sorry echo at five 
o'clock on a winter's morning—the burden of hand luggage, an 
endless platform, an endless queue, douaniers French, douaniers 
Swiss, up the middle and down again to the passport wicket, a 
herding of the general flock in a salle d’attente till permission is 
given to rejoin the train. It took three men nearly ten minutes, 
while the other unhappy travellers were hung up, to decide the 
precise duty to be paid on a doll’s perambulator which a fond 
father was taking home for his little girl; but for ‘ Alpine Sports ’ 
this year the process was as perfunctory as it was tedious. We 
felt almost like Caesar’s wife as the successive douaniers chalked 
their releasing ciphers on our unopened packages, and as for our 
passports, the wag of our party declared that the watchword was 
just ‘Pass Sports and all’s well.’ Farewell, Vallorbes! with a 
valedictory memory of good hot coffee and rolls, traveller’s joy 
after weary tribulation. 

Futile vexation! But enough of being*harried and herded. 
Listen to what last year’s travellers had to endure, and be com- 
forted. At least it was not a heavy price to pay, and you are 
actually in the Elysian Fields of your imagination. There is the 
great lake, grey under grey winter mists. White gulls fly past, 
as they do over the Serpentine. Out from shore those long necks 
proclaim the great crested grebe; nearer in is a flock of coots, 
and socially close a company of tufted ducks, unmistakable 
with the white lozenge on the wing. The lake to-day shrouds 
its glorious distances; only Suburbia is insistent, stretching a 
mile at a time, along the shore. In the foreground, advertise- 
ments of chocolate; in the background, memories of Byron. 
Romance mantles round the old castle of Chillon, foursquare on 
its islanded rock. In the land of wise innkeepers no sacrilegious 
fellow has yet turned it into the Hotel Romantic or—local touch 
—the Pension Bonnivard. Soon it will be time to exchange our 
warm compartment for a glorified electric tram, and that again 
for a mountain railway, cogging its way up the foothills, and 
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finally, ninth vehicle since leaving home, take to the patient 
sledge for the long 2000-foot climb to our haven. A slow climb, 
but a lovely; high up on the slopes the snow grows deeper ; 
in the crisp air and brilliant sunshine weariness slips away like a 
shadow of the past night. Up in the forest the waterfalls are 
perdant fans of ice-streamers; a million Christmas trees are 
tinselled over with snow-dust, and high as we go, the tree-tops 
are full of little twitterings, the ‘ pink-pink’ of chaffinches, the 
familiar call of the cole-tit, a softer call, a tiny but pervasive 
thread of elfin melody from an incredible multitude of small 
throats—is it possible that so many live the winter through so 
high on the hills? Yes, for here one of the little fellows flutters 
unconcernedly to the tip of a fir branch almost within arm’s reach, 
a gold-crest, bright as a new pin. The woods up to the 5000-foot 
line at least were full of these small birds and their voices; one 
voice there was, too, strangely like a blackbird’s among the snc wy 
woods ; but birds were difficult to make out among the tall, dense 
branches, and no crested tits were to be seen such as had been a 
delight at Montana a dozen years ago, nor could the serin finch, 
though guessed at, be identified as a maker of the music of the 
woods. 

My fellow-traveller, prudent man, had refused to be separated 
from his skates. They were in the treasured bag he had carried 
in his own hand all the way out. Now he reaped his reward, for 
after lunch (how consciously our holidays are punctuated by these 
primitive needs and primitive joys!) he was off to the rink, and 
revelled actively in the gifts of what proved to be the last day of 
a spell of superlative brilliance. There seems to be a moral for 
travellers here in the matter of luggage ; the only consolation is 
that we should have drawn the opposite moral if we had happened 
to arrive in a snowstorm. Moreover, it is both pleasant and 
prudent to take things easily these first hours, to learn the lie of 
the land, to drink in the beauties of the place. Lovely were the 
snow-dusted woods and the side valleys, with their overhanging 
mountains, dazzling white against a cloudless blue ; but from these 
the eye slipped inevitably away to the long cleft of the valley 
that had brought us here and settled upon the solitary peak, 
framed all alone in the valley-opening by the careless cunning of 
Nature. Hidden were the brother peaks which would have 
divided its majesty. A great, square fortalice of precipitous rock 
crowned with a single pinnacle left an impression of blended 
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strength and grace. For the lover of our Lake country it recalled 
the splendid lines of Bow Fell, heightened and glorified. What 
matter if, as we learnt later, the panorama from a higher view- 
point showed this to be but one peak of many upon a single ridge, 
its significance dwarfed by its near neighbours and its distant 
superiors ? From our chosen spot it was always renewed in 
serene beauty, high and undisturbed, the same in its changing 
loveliness of the morning and the evening light. 

The sheer beauty of the mountains is one of the treasures 
carried away by the mountain lover. But the mountains give to 
their lover who moves amongst them something more than abstract 
beauty. They string the body to the highest tension at the same 
time. Joy of action is interwoven with joy of perception; the 
whole being is suffused with a supreme glow of health and strength. 
Mind and body are passionately involved together. 

The widespread love of the mountains, indeed, has hit English 
figure skating to some extent. Its effect on the younger genera- 
tion has been to make them take almost exclusively to the delights 
of ski-ing, ranging far from the cramped limits of the rink and 
penetrating to the very heart of the mountains and the distant 
passes with their new horizons and their swift descents. New 
recruits to the art of figure-skating are comparatively few, for the 
apprenticeship is long even though the reward is great, and there 
has been practically no skating at home for many years. And at 
many resorts the majority of skaters take to the ‘ International ’ 
style, always showy and, in its first stages, easy, which needs 
comparatively little space, and resents the need for space required 
by the combined figures which are the aim and the satisfaction 
of the ‘ English ’ skater. It is good to know, however, that centres 
are still to be found where ‘ English’ skaters can practise their 
engrossing art; where novices are initiated into the simpler 
mysteries of combined skating, and the best skaters do not ‘ keep 
themselves to themselves’ in lordly isolation, but take a sym- 
pathetic interest in lowly beginners, and spend time and trouble 
| in setting them on the right way to overcome their difficulties. 
Were this more commonly done, more recruits would stay to make 
progress in the art, instead of drifting off to ski—and to ski only. 
One place, indeed, there is in which quite at the end of the season, 
when most of the leading skaters had departed, there was got up 
and carried out under unique conditions a competition of no less 
than four teams. Hach team had a good skater as captain; the 
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rest were drawn from courageous entrants of varied experience 
or inexperience. The novices learnt under their captains to do a 
set of simple figures with large edges, and to keep their places 
in a simultaneous four. Not that this was a novelty ; the records 
tell of five teams in a recent competition, but on this occasion 
the circumstances were new. The weather broke the day before, 
and skating was impossible. Friday came, still with a Féhn, and 
on Saturday morning half the competitors were bound to leave. 
But the wind changed ; the day was spent in tense expectation. 
After tea the thermometer began its swift fall of 20 degrees. The 
competition was ordered for after dinner, to be followed by an 
ice carnival. The ice was queer and the skating not impeccable, 
but enthusiasm prevailed. Never before did a figure-skating 
competition take place at night, dimly lit by starlight and a few 
lanterns, while a big Chinese lantern perched on an upturned 
bucket took the place of the ‘ orange’ to skate round. 

Here, also, the same spirit animated the curlers, too often a 
close guild of experts. Enthusiasts invited newcomers to join in; 
coached beginners and organised bonspiels including novices who 
came to learn and stayed to enjoy. 

Different resorts, it is true, attract different types of holiday 
makers. Some are of the palace, palatial; some of the Schloss, 
schlossy. Some, it seems, chiefly aspire to transplant the ‘ good 
times ’ of the Ritz or the Carlton to Swiss surroundings ; to make 
a rollicking noise and cut a dash before the reporters of Society 
journals. Not so the habitués of the place now in remembrance. 
Gilded surroundings were left to those who like gilding ; here was 
abundant gaiety of heart without dress-fever. No need to bring 
out a big party of one’s own where so many of the right spirits 
already are gathered together. To the other joys of the place 
is added the sense of delightful irresponsibility from common cares. 
All seem to share it. If the old tag be true that we only change 
our skies and not our natures when we cross the sea, what a spirit 
they must have kept under lock and key all their ordinary lives ! 
Where is the morgue Britannique? They are gay, humorous, 
ready to make happy fools of themselves for the sheer joy of 
irresponsibility, of amusing self as well as amusing others. Do 
the trim waiting-maids believe in the legendary madness of the 
mad English? Do they judge of English home life by the care- 
less pranks and humours of the oldest and the youngest among their 
guests? We all secretly love dressing up, but is it to be believed 
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that we all parade about in fancy dress at a moment’s notice ? 
Do they think that the Arbiter Patinationis electrifies his youthful 
family by dressing up, as he does here, in a dozen laughter-com- 
pelling impersonations—from the coster of the Old Kent Road to 
the blushing lady who distributes the prizes after a competition ? 
Here at least many conventional repressions give way and genial 
fun bubbles out. It is rumoured that there are great jokers 
on the Stock Exchange, who enliven proceedings when business 
is slack, but it would have to be a very jovial occasion at home 
for a member of a learned profession to attend it with a sham 
curl erect on his bald head, depicting the advertisement of a 
famous hair restorer, ‘Once my hair was short and stubbly ; now 
it is long and curly.’ 

What, moreover, do these neat-handed Phyllises in their regula- 
tion skirts of seemly black think in their heart of hearts about 
the ski-ing costume of the English Mees? Perhaps they think the 
less as the peasant women in some parts of Switzerland go about 
their work in regular trousers. But here the observer notes a 
question of grace as well as of convention. On a slim figure, 
especially if it be tall, the tunic gives a graceful line. But 
tunics were generally discarded, even in the breakfast room, and 
revealed in most cases what may have been comfortable—but 
assuredly were ugly—baggy riding breeches. The resulting 
lines would have rejoiced Schopenhauer in his most anti-feminist 
moments. If the effect was not good with the tall, it was still less 
happy with the short. Thus exaggerated, they wickedly recalled 
those lines in the ‘ Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich ’ where ‘ the Pugin 
of women’ includes among his quasi-architectural types ‘the 
stumpy-columnar’ (I spare a derogatory epithet). Our waitresses 
were certainly unacquainted with the subtle discriminations of the 
‘Bothie,’ but at all events, when their turn came to appear in 
fancy dress at the staff dance, the charming variety of their 
costumes did not include any of this type. 

Looking back to such a holiday, memory sees day succeeding 
day all too quickly in happy routine, cheerful without and cheerful 
within, under the tact of a presiding genius never in the way, and 
never out of it. At night not even our octogenarian failed to 
dance or to help out a mixed concert programme. At the latter local 
talent came out strong, though topical songs, however amusing in 
their immediate hits, will not carry beyond their own little field. 
But one composition there recited may perhaps be rescued from 
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oblivion, being, in fact, an imitation of one of Lewis Carroll’s jeuz 
desprit. It is a cento made by stringing together lines of more or 
less the same metre from various poems by various poets—hymns, 
by the way, being excluded—while each stanza is clinched with a 
thyme. As for the meaning, the result is, we may admit, a trifle 
ejaculatory, though not perhaps much more lyrically incoherent 
than what is to be found in some modern votaries of vers libres, but 
depending a good deal upon the auditor’s quickness of imagination 
to supply the transitions of pathos or tragedy and build up an 
occasional chapter of a moving story. Three or four of these verses, 
it may be confessed, were the joint product of a family gathering 
round the fire one winter’s evening many years ago; the rest are 
new and in part topical to the surroundings of Alpine Sports. 

One more confession. Uncertain memory has jogged accuracy in 
at least two quotations, but the unintended perversions came so pat 
that accusing doubts were conveniently left in the background. 


RHYMES WITHOUT REASON. 


A drunken private of the Buffs, 
His Jong day’s work was done ; 
With legs outstretched, you fancy how, 
Soared upwards to the sun. 


And did you stop and speak to him ? 
Out of the blue came he; 

Come to my arms, my beamish boy— 
And the Earl was fair to see! 


She took her little porringer— 
He brought it from the Cherokees ; 
The child is father to the man, 
Uncertain, coy and hard to please. 


She broke the thread ; she left the loom; 
Of me she shall not have renown, 

For the baseness of her nature 
Shall have power to drag her down. 


She took three steps across the room— 
Her rags scarce hung together ; 

O Mother, Mother, make my bed— 
For it was wintry weather. 
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The minstrel was infirm and old ; 
He sang but as the linnet sings, 
Of shoes and ships and sealing-wax, 

And old, far off, forgotten things. 


Over the hills and far away 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; 
The captains and the kings depart, 
And pretty maids all in a row. 


The way was long, the wind was cold, 
Compact of ice and fire ; 

The frozen air crept on above :— 
She put on man’s attire. 


Say not the struggle nought availeth ; 

Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet— 
For men may come and men may go, 

The snow shall be their winding sheet. 


Rank is but the guinea stamp, 

And things are not what they seem ; 
Excelsior was his device, 

The vision and the poet’s dream. 


She was a phantom of delight 
From the gold bar of Heaven ; 

She walks in beauty like the Night, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover ?— 
“If she be not fair to me 

Like a well-conducted per:on 
I shall lay me doon and dee. 


‘Charles! there had gone along with you 

The fair, the chaste, the inexpressive she— 
O Sophonisba! Sophonisba, 0! 

The difference to me! 


‘“ Go, see it by the pale moonlight ?” 
The night has a thousand eyes... . 
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To the lips, ah! of others those lips have been pressed ! 
L. H. 


. . . Well, I forget the rest.’ 





BEAUMARCHAIS. 
BY MAURICE HEWLETT. 


I nave often wondered what were the feelings of the growing boy 
upon whom it slowly dawned that his sponsors had had him chris- 
tened Hyacinth, or Achilles. Was he conscious of inspiration or 
the reverse? The discovery must have been frequent in France, 
where the reign of Louis XV in particular was a flowering time for 
names. There was an Anacharsis Klootz, there was a Maximilien 
Robespierre. When to the unremarkable patronym of Caron there 
were prefixed the resounding syllables, Pierre-Augustin, to the 
wearer of them at least the things became a trumpet. He shrilled 
himself upon them into the far corners of Europe. The Empress 
Catherine chuckled over him in her Winter Palace; her august 
neighbour had him read to her, evenings, in Vienna. Horace 
Walpole, while declining his acquaintance, wrote of him with 
astonishment to Mme. du Deffand ; Voltaire at Ferney thought 
that there must be something in him. And there was. First and 
always, impudence: he would look anyone in the face, and never 
be discountenanced himself. Next, good humour: in his best hours 
he bore no grudges, and in his worst so few as make no matter. 
When he had his enemy face to face, and was really at grips with 
him, he could always hold back from the fray to let off a joke or turn 
an attack by a compliment. There was a Madame Goézman, with 
whom he was badly embroiled in civil process. When they were 
before the Registrar, and she was asked, Did she know the plaintiff 
—‘ I neither know nor desire ever to know him,’ said she. ‘ Neither 
have I the honour of Madame’s acquaintance,’ said Pierre-Augustin, 
in his turn ; ‘ but having seen her, I am constrained to a desire 
exactly the opposite of hers.’ A happy gallantry which ought to 
have touched the Court, but did not. 

Morally, he was like an india-rubber ball: the harder you hit 
him the higher he leapt. The Goézman pair, husband and wife, 
in the legal broil just referred to, thought to crush him out of hand 
by scorn of his degree in the world. They more than hinted that 
his father had been a watchmaker, that they themselves were ‘noble.’ 
Pierre-Augustin saw his chance and took it. He held up the 
Mémoire in which those injudicious nods and winks had appeared. 
‘ You open your chef-d’auvre by reproaching me with the fortunes 
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of my ancestry. It is too true, Madame, that the latest of them 
added to other branches of industry some celebrity in the art of 
watchmaking. Forced as I am to suffer judgment upon that point, 
I confess with sorrow that nothing can cleanse me from your just 
reproach that I am the son of my father. . . . But there I pause, 
for I feel that he is behind me at this moment, looking at what I 
write, and laughing while he pats my shoulder. 


* You, [he goes on,]‘ who think to shame me through my father, 
have little conception of the generosity of his heart. Truly, apart 
altogether from watchmaking, I have never found another for 
which I would exchange it. But I know too well the worth of time, 
which he taught me how to measure, to waste it in picking up such 
trifles. It is not everyone who can say with M. Goézman : 


‘* Je suis le fils d’un Bailli; oui: 
Je ne suis pas Caron; non.”’ 


And so he left it. 

However high he leapt his aims were not high. I do not think 
he ever failed of his heart’s desire. He wanted a title of nobility, 
and obtained one, or indeed, some. He was ‘ Ecuyer, Conseiller- 
Secrétaire du Roi, Lieutenant-Général des Chasses, Bailliage et 
Capitainerie de la Varenne du Louvre, Grande Vénerie et Faucon- 
nerie de France,’ which can hardly mean more, and may mean 
considerably less than it sounds ; and all that, when he had earned 
a territorial name by marriage, enabled him to become Pierre- 
Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais. Next, he wanted money, and 
had it and lost it many times over. Then he wanted to be talked 
about ; and for a long time Paris, and for some time Europe, talked of 
little else. That was when he was conducting two interminable law- 
suits, one growing out of the other, and not only conducting them 
with a vivacity and geniality which nothing could tire, but issuing 
from the Press bulletins of progress of the kind I have attempted 
tosample above. It was those Mémoires which entertained equally 
Petersburg and Strawberry Hill. Delightful as they must have been 
to read when all the actors were alive and buzzing in the Courts 
or on the quays, they are difficult to follownow. The original suit, 
which was to recover a debt on an estate from an executor, was 
made complex by French legal process, but the second (in which 
the Goézmans were involved) was complex in itself. The exceed- 
ingly delicate point in it was that Beaumarchais had attempted to 
bribe a member of the Court, and actually got the money as far 
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as his wife, where some of it remained, though the bulk was 
restored. To recover by law what was still held it was necessary 
for Beaumarchais to reject with vehemence the suggestion that he 
had tried to suborn justice, while bringing home the fact that 
Madame Goézman had undoubtedly taken his money. He did not, 
naturally, succeed ; but he incriminated the Goézman pair, and 
with them was condemned in ‘ infamy and civil degradation.’ But 
in reporting his daily engagements with them, and his verbal 
victories, he became simply the hero of the hour, and ultimately 
carried his main action against the Comte de La Blache with 
damages and costs. 

That must be a parenthesis, to show how Beaumarchais climbed 
to his point of desire, whatever it was at the moment, serving 
himself alike of disaster and success. Many were his affairs of the 
kind, all pursued with unflagging enjowement—as, a breach of 
promise in Madrid on behalf of his sister, a row with the mad Duc de 
Chaulnes about an ‘ unfortunate female,’ a more than dubious, a 
not at all dubious, plant upon Maria-Teresa, underground transac- 
tions with the Chevalier d’Eon, gun-running for the United States 
of America ; and finally that upon which his present fame rests— 
two comedies which broke all the records of the theatre for anticipa- 
tion and realisation. I would not go so far as to say that he 
engineered the repeated delays in their performance which brought 
expectation up to hysteria if not delirium, but have no doubt that 
he courted them, and deserved, if not earned, the proud result that 
more people were crushed to death crowding in to the Barbier de 
Séville than had ever been so crushed before, and that it and its 
sequel, Le Mariage de Figaro, ran longer on end than any such 
things had ever done. When they threatened to flag their author 
was the man to revive them. He knew as much about advertising 
as Mr. Selfridge, and had as little use for modesty as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. Like that salient dramatist he published his plays, and 
wrote prefaces to them which are better reading than the text. The 
pair still hold the stage as they were written, and as opera; and I 
should not be surprised to hear that they and their author were as 
generally known as most of Moliére’s and theirs. After all, the 
same could be said of Sheridan, with his pair, at the expense of 
Shakespeare. 

Mr. John Rivers,1 Beaumarchais’ first English biographer, has 
evidently enjoyed his work, and will be read with enjoyment. 

1 Figaro : the Life of Beaumarchais, by John Rivers, Hutchinson, 18s. 
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He is right in claiming the Life of his hero as a challenge to 
fiction. It is first-rate picaresque, nearly as good as ‘ Gil Blas,’ 
and much better than ‘ Casanova.’ But I think he rates him too 
highly as a dramatist. He considers that Figaro ranks with 
Falstaff or Tartufe. If he does, it is thanks to Rossini and 
Mozart : without their help the claim is surely preposterous. 
Luckily he has taken the trouble to translate large portions of both 
plays, and so furnished the best corrective to exaggerated pre- 
tensions that we could wish to have. Taken in such liberal doses, 
they don’t march. In their original they are not easy reading, for 
Beaumarchais, though a brisk, was not a good writer. One does 
not ask for fine writing necessarily of a dramatist, but that he shall 
attend to his business. Beaumarchais conceives his to be the 
making of points. He is apt to be diffuse in reaching them, and 
| to clinch them tightly when he has them. In French he is often 
difficult ; in English he is both dull and difficult. It is like reading 
bad handwriting on foreign letter-paper. You never seem to get 
on with the thing. 
| The Barbier is not much more than a Comedia dell’ Arte. It 
is a play of manceuvring, intrigue the whole affair. Stock-charac- 
ters will do for that, and you can manage without humour, if you 


have a sufficiency of wit. There is perhaps more effervescence 
than wit, and what wit there is, not of the best kind. It is not 
concerned with ludicrous appositions ; rather it is paradox, verbal 
antithesis, the Gratiano vein. Here is an example. Figaro is 
reporting to Rosine that Lindor is her lover and asks leave to tell 
her so : 


Rosine. Vous me faites trembler, monsieur Figaro. 

Figaro. Fi donc, trembler! mauvais calcul, madame. Quand 
on céde & la peur du mal, on ressent déja le mal de la peur. . . . 

Rosine. S’il m’aime, il doit me le prouver en restant absolu- 
ment tranquille. 

Fiearo. Eh! madame! amour et repos peuvent-ils habiter en 
méme coeur? La pauvre jeunesse est si malheureuse aujourd’hui, 
qu’elle n’a que ce terrible choix : amour sans repos, ou repos sans 
amour. 


Beaumarchais can better that, though it is a fair sample of his 
handling. In the second Act, where Bartholo (Pantaloon) has 
patched up a reconciliation with Rosine (Columbine), whom he 
intends to marry, he closes the scene like this : 
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BarTHOLO. Puisque la paix est faite, mignonne, donne-moi 
ta main. Si tu pouvais m’aimer, ah ! comme tu serais heureuse ! 

Rosine (baissant les yeux). Si vous pouviez me plaire, ah! [ 
comme je vous aimerais ! é 

BartTuouo. Je te plairai, je te plairai ; quand je te dis que je |) 
te plairai ! [Zl sort.] : 
That is very happy, because it has humour as well as wit. Pantaloon : 
and Columbine have become human beings. ; 

It is not all so good as that, and some of it is not good at all. | 
It was written originally for an opera libretto, for which it is well [ 
suited. It would do equally well for marionettes. To such things [ 
the spectator can lend himself, because in the former the music, [ 
and in the latter the puppets take the responsibility off him ; nothing ff 
of his own is involved. But in a play the action and the dialogue J 
perform the resolution of life into art, with the audience as accom- ff 
plice. Human nature is implicated ; if we allow the cheat, we must 
cheat ourselves. If there is any resolution in the Barbier it is 
into a jig, and condescension is difficult. Life is only there in so 
far as some of the personages wear breeches, and some petticoats. 
It is a mere trifle that the scene is laid in Spain while all the 
characters are Italian. 

The Mariage de Figaro is a more considerable work, if only 
because it is much longer and more complicated. Everybody is 
older, including Beaumarchais. Since the end of the Barbier 
Count Almaviva has pursued hundreds of ladies, Rosine has almost 
left off being jealous, Figaro has become a cynic, and is inclined to 
give lectures. The romance would seem to have been rubbed off 
seduction, as you might expect when you consider that the Count 
has been at it all his life, and is now a middle-aged man, old 
enough to be Ambassador. It has been said—and Mr. Rivers says 
it—that Beaumarchais was deliberate in contriving the effect of 
satiety, which he certainly obtains—as if an author would set 
himself to work to be wearisome! Subversion, Mr. Rivers thinks, 
was his aim, moral revolt. He wrote, and it was played, on the eve 
of the Revolution. Was the Mariage not, therefore, a contribu- 
tory cause ? 

Fiearo (soliloguising). Parceque vous étes un grand seigneur, 
vous vous croyez un grand génie! . . . Noblesse, fortune, un rang, 
des places, tout cela rend si fier! Qu’avez-vous fait pour tant de 
biens ? Vous vous étes donné la peine de naitre, et rien de plus. 
Du reste, homme assez ordinaire ; tandis que moi, morbleu ! perdu 
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dans la foule obscure, il m’a fallu déployer plus de science et de 
!  & calculs pour subsister seulement, qu’on n’en a mis depuis cent ans & 
! 1} gouverner toutes les Espagnes : et vous voulez jouter. . . .! 


|  Fiearo (soliloquising). Yes—because you happen to be a 
) great man, you think you havea great mind! A peerage, a fortune, 
) a position, a place—these things set one up! What have you done 
| to deserve it all, but take the trouble to be born? What beside ? 
) All that apart, you are merely an ordinary person—while I, body 
/ of me! smothered up in the herd, must set more mind and know- 


| |) ledge to work just to keep the breath in me than have gone to the 


; ruling of all Spain in the last hundred years ! 


| Is that contributory to revolution—or is revolution contributory 
| toit? It was surely current coin in 1784. Voltaire and Rousseau 
| had encouraged cats to look at kings; everybody had made fun 
| of the nobility. Titles of honour can have held little intimidation 
since Louis XIV had had the handling of them, and turned out 
» dukes where his grandfather made marquises. What little there 
} might be left to do had been done handsomely by his grandson. 
| It is far more likely that Beaumarchais was easing grudges of his 
own, or that in the famous flight of paradoxes aimed at la poli- 
tique he was recalling recent experiences in London and Vienna, 
where he came into collision with the real thing. Much out of 
character as it is, it is a good example of what both Figaro and 
Beaumarchais had become by 1784 : 


Figaro. Feindre ignorer ce qu’on sait, de savoir tout ce qu’on 
ignore ; d’entendre ce qu’on ne comprend pas, de ne point ouir 
ce qu’on entend ; surtout de pouvoir au dela de ses forces; avoir 
souvent pour grand secret de cacher qu'il n’y en a point ; s’enfer- 
mer pour tailler des plumes, et paraitre profond quand on n’est, 
comme on dit, que vide et creux ; jouer bien ou mal un personnage ; 
répandre des espions et pensionner des traitres ; amollir des cachets, 
intercepter des lettres. et tacher d’ennoblir la pauvreté des moyens 
par importance des objets: voila toute la politique, ou je meure ! 


Ficaro. To affect ignorance of what you know, and knowledge 
of what you don’t ; to make out something which you can’t under- 
stand, and be deaf to something which you can ; to stretch beyond 
the reach of your arm, hide the grand secret that there is no secret ; 
be invisible, have a guard at your door, and be pen-mending behind 
it; seem very profound when you are in fact very empty ; appear 
to be somebody when no such matter ; keep spies busy abroad and 
traitors snug at home; intercept people’s letters and steam the 
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envelopes ; make the best of a bad business by calling it affairs 
of State—that is diplomacy or I’ll die for it !’ 

Very brisk. But when Count Almaviva shortly comments, ‘ Ah! 
c’est l’intrigue que tu définis!’ the criticism is final, because it is 
completely just. Curious that a playwright should light up his 
roman candle, and damp it down the next moment. Such speeches 
imperil the character of Figaro by making him so dominant a 
personality that there can be no fun in seeing him dupe his betters. 
Beaumarchais, I think, may have felt that objection, and attempted 
to restore the balance by having Figaro duped himself in the last act. 

The balance is really adjusted in quite another way. Two new 
characters are brought in, one of whom, Marceline, a vieille fille, 
designs to marry Figaro, but presently finds out that she is his long F 
lost mother! The other is Chérubin, who saves the play, to my 
thinking, just as surely as Polly Peachum saves ‘The Beggar's 
Opera.’ Chérubin—‘ création exquise et enchanteresse,’ says Sainte- 
Beuve—is the making of the Mariage, partly because he keys it 
down to its proper pitch, which is that of children playing grown-ups, 
and partly because he is truly observed and poetically presented. 
I don’t see how the adage, ‘Si jeunesse savait,’ could be more 
tenderly exploited. All his scenes are good—the first with Suzanne, 
in which the young scamp, after betraying his occupation with 
three love affairs at once, snatches his mistress’s hair-ribbon and 
dodges behind tables and chairs while the maid pursues him ; the 
second, with the Countess, where she is dressing him as a girl, and 
discovers her ribbon staunching a cut in his arm : in each of these 
scenes the delicious distress of his complaint is painted with 4 
subtlety and sensibility combined which are first-rate art. Delicate 
provocation can go no further, or had better not. Beaumarchais 
triumph is that he knows that, and does not add a touch in excess. 
The final touch is that the Countess, instead of feigning a desire 
for the restoration of the ribbon (which she did very badly), now 
really does desire, and obtains it. Enough said : there is no more. 
‘ Tu sais trop bien, méchante, que je n’ose pas-oser,’ says the youth 
to Suzanne. That is his trouble, and a real one it is. 

The imbroglio in this play is a thing of nightmare. ‘ Que diable 
est-ce qu’on trompe ici?’ The answer is, the audience. Everybody 
deceives everybody, twice over and all the time. It surprises, if 
you like, by ‘a fine excess.’ It is not surprising, anyhow, that the 
last act was too much for Sainte-Beuve, has been too much for Mr. 
Rivers, and is too much for me. I do not, simply, know what is 
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happening, but I do know that none of it is very funny. Compare 
it with Sganarelle, and you will see. In that little masterpiece 
you have four characters: Lélie and Clélie, lovers, Sganarelle the 
jealous husband, and Sganarelle’s wife. Clélie lets drop Lélie’s 
portrait in the street, Sganarelle’s wife picks it up, and is caught by 
Sganarelle admiring it. Presently, when Clélie faints, and is picked 
up by Sganarelle, it is his wife’s turn to be jealous. Then Lélie, 
overcome by his feelings, is pitied by Madame Sganarelle and helped 
into her house. The fat is in the fire. Madame Sganarelle flies 
at Clélie for carrying on with her husband ; Lélie believes that 
Sganarelle has married Clélie. Sganarelle pursues Lélie with a 
sword, and when he is confronted, pretends that he brought it out 
| because the weather looked threatening. It is a complete cat’s- 
cradle of a play, and as easily untied. The action is swift, the 
intrigue is easy to follow, the appositions are really comic. But 
who believes that Almaviva seriously wants Suzanne, or that 
Figaro has really promised Marceline, or that the Countess really 
loves Chérubin ? The lack of plausibility causes the Mariage to 
turn unwillingly, like a mangle. It took four hours and a half to 
play : I can hardly believe that Figaro’s inordinate soliloquy in the 
last act survived the first night. Figaro himself is overweight ; 
Marceline is a very bad shot. She has at first a good Polly-and- 
Lucy slanging match with Suzanne; but in the discovery scene 
she grows serious—very serious and rightly serious, no doubt, in 
any other play but this. But to suspend all the gallantries in pro- 
gress for the sake of her diatribes upon gallantry, to shake the head 
over them, to say ‘ True,’ and ‘ Too true "—and then immediately 
to resume gallantries, has the effect of exhibiting neither gallantry 
nor the reprobation of it as serious ; and as something in a play 
must be taken seriously, the Comédie francaise, rightly deciding 
in favour of gallantry, cut out the whole scene ; and it is so marked 
in my edition of Beaumarchais. It would have been a pleasant 
toil for Edward Fitz Gerald, who loved such work, to hew and shape 
this comedy. It has fine moments, but wants both the speed and 
the gaiety of the Barbier. Mozart gave it them—we owe to 
Beaumarchais the most delightful opera in the world. 

Mr. Rivers translates the two plays freely, but I do not think 
very successfully. I have said already that Beaumarchais is not 
& good writer—too diffuse at one time, too terse at others—but no 
doubt he is very difficult. Literal translation is useless. ‘ Miss’ 
is not a translation of ‘Mademoiselle.’ ‘ Mistress,’ or ‘ Young lady’ 
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would be better—and so on. You cannot get the points sharply 
enough unless you translate ideas as well as idiom ; and to do that 
you must take a wide cast. Rhetoric is rhetoric in whatever 
language you cast it. It has its own rules. Dialogue is another 
matter. There come in the familiarities, secrets of the toilette, 
secrets of the bower. How are these things to be done? I do not 
know ; but if Andrew Lang could not be perfectly natural with the 
fifteenth Idyll of Theocritus, it is no shame to Mr. Rivers to have 
failed with Beaumarchais. 

If he desired to try his hand I wonder why he omitted one of his 
liveliest and wittiest sallies—the letter which he addressed to The 
Morning Chronicle in 1776, on one of his confidential visits to 
London. It is too long to give entire, but I must have a shot at 
pieces of it. 


‘ Mr. Editor, [he says,] I am a stranger, a Frenchman, and the 
soul of honour. If this will not completely inform you who I an, 
it will at least tell you, in more senses than one, who I am not; and 
in times like these, that is not without its importance in London. 

‘The day before yesterday at the Pantheon, after the concert 
and during the dancing which ensued, I found at my feet a lady's 
cloak of black taffetas, turned back with the same and edged with 
lace. I do not know to whom it belongs ; I have never seen, even 
at the Pantheon, the person who wore it ; all my inquiries since the 
discovery have taught me nothing about her. I beg of you then, 
Mr. Editor, to announce in your journal the discovery of the cloak, 
in order that I may punctually return it to her who may lay claim 
to it. 

‘That there may be no possible mistake in the matter, I have 
the honour to give you notice that the loser, upon the day in ques- 
tion, had a head-dress of rose-coloured feathers. She had, I believe, 
diamond ear-rings; but of that I am not so positive as of the 
remainder of my description. She is tall and of elegant appearance ; 
her hair is a flaxen blonde, her skin dazzlingly white. She has a 
fine and graceful neck, a striking shape, and the prettiest foot in 
the world. I observe that she is very young, very lively and 
inattentive, that she carries herself easily, and has a marked taste 
for dancing.’ 


He then proceeds to deduce all these charming properties from 
the tafietas cloak—some from a single hair which he finds in the 
hood, some from minute particles of fluff and fur; others, more 
carefully, from measurements ; others again from the position in 
which the cloak was lying—all of which led him to conclude 
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infallibly that ‘the young lady was the most alert beauty of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, and if I do not add, of America, it 
is because of late they have become uncommonly alert in that 
particular country.’ Sherlock Holmes ! 


‘If I had pushed my enquiries, [he concludes,] it is possible 
that I might have learned from her cloak what was her quality and 
rank. But when one has concluded that a woman is young and 
handsome, has one not in fact learned all that one needs to learn ? 
That at any rate was the opinion held in my time in many good 
towns in France, and even in certain villages, such as Marly, 
Versailles, etc. 

‘Do not then be surprised, Mr. Editor, if a Frenchman who all 
his life long has made a philosophical and particular study of the 
fair sex, has discovered in the mere appearance of a lady’s cloak, 
without ever having seen her, that the fair one with the rosy plumes 
who let it fall unites in her person the radiance of Venus, the free 
carriage of the Nymphs, the shape of the Graces, the youth of Hebe ; 
that she is quick and preoccupied, and that she loves the dance, 
to the extent of forgetting everything else in order to run to it, on a 
foot as small as Cinderella’s, and as light as Atalanta’s own.’ 


He has done it with the unfailing humour and neatness which 
carried him in and out of the law-courts, took him to prison and 
enlarged him again. And he was then only forty-four, and had 
another twenty years before him. Impudence and good humour: 
the first was his shield and buckler—triple brass; the other 
enabled him to support it in all companies without offence. When 
at long last his suit with La Blache was ended, and in his favour, 
the Comte not only restored the estate without a murmur, but gave 
him a fine portrait of the testator. Beaumarchais may have been 
a bad lot ; but he was evidently a good sort. 
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